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Anti. Revolution Principles | 
STATED, Ge. 2 


T bas der a Ge wal Naxim 10 code Abroad 
who envy: our appmels, as well as with thoſe 
at Home Who would 18585 the Conſtitution, 

| that no Enterptiſe to the rejudice of GREAT. 
BRITAIN can ſucceed he we are united, aud 
that to deſtroy us 'ti is Neceſſi 12 divide us; then 
they immetharely conclude: that eh ihe, Madneſs of Par- 
ties will carry th 1Ngs to; any F e rath er than 
yield the leaſt dyantage't oF Fr ther: Our Hiſtori- 
ans therefore £ pecgally 8000 ch e which 


ad —— — —— - — — — — — — 


has given our Enemies a ne 89080 are 4 
of the Methods they have talen tohe en ek | | 
tions and foment oor. -Animofitie Way 175 | 
But things are now in fuch'a Sta aj Men of y 4 
the ſame Religion, of the Tame Com no nd under 1 
the ſame Obligations, 'to rad 1285 itution | 
} 


both in Church” and State, do net o eule drop 
their unſeaſonable Diſſenſions, wy will A 025 be 
forc'd to it? For what can our 79 50 Men hayes 
wrangle about when the Church it ſelf is 'deftray' ** 
Freemen to contend for wen Liberty it f ae 25 
and all that's dear to them at the Mercy of Arbitt ry. 


Power. 

Our fatal Diviſions make our Enemies ſo cer tame 
Succeſs, that they not only tell us that natural te. 
gignce will be too hard for an Handred Afts of Partia- 

A 2 ment, 
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ment, and that the Tree of Hereditary Right, tho' eut 
down to the Ground will grow up again, but treat us 
as if we were now in their Power, and menace us even 
in-Print, as if already they had got the Gallows on 
their Side. | | 

They would perſuade thoſe who don't know. by what 
indirect Methods the Pretender's Intereſt has of late 
been-advanc'd, that the Increaſe of Farobitiſm is does 
owing to the Goodneſs of their Cauſe, and the Strengt 
of their Reaſons, by which they pretend to over- 
throw the Revolution, and to make void our Laws 
for want of a lawful Authority in our. Legiſlators; 
and; yet farther with a more daring Impudence affirm, 
that thoſewho have been Aiding and Aſſiſting in bring- 
ing about, or Supporting the late Uſurpation (as they 
call it) have forfeited their Eſtates and Lives; and 
that we have no Right to maintain our preſent Conſti- 
tution, Laws, and Liberty, againſt the Perſon we 


have ſo often abjur d; and that, the Security of the. 
urch of England and the Proteſtant Religion, is not 


of Weight enough to juſtifie our Endeavours to ſup- 
pbrt the-Succeſtipn. in the Proteſtant, Houſe of Hanover, 
tho' we have never ſo often. Sworn to maintain it. 
This" is what they daily aſſert with Impunity in 
many Treaſonable Läbels, and; this is the Sum and Sub- 


ſtance of their Folio Book Entituled, The Hereditary | 
land Aſerted; which they 


Right of the Crown of En 
have 5 ly. Pubiiſh'd as the Pretender's larger 
Declaration, and containing his Claim to the Crown. 
if {ball. in the following Diſcourſe impartially State 
the Principles relating to. Goyerament in General, and 
ta our own in particular, which are held by thoſe who 
are for, and againſt che Revolution, and produce the 
Afguments . d Parties urge to ſupport their 
auſe; and this I hope to do with ſuch Clearneſs, 
that Men of ordinary Capacity, if they will but com- 
wy the Different Opinions ſet thus in View, may 
able. to 14 e, which are moſt for the Honour of 
G0, and for the good of Human Society, which beſt 


Ablwer the end of Government, and the Reaſon of its 
Inſtitution, and are moſt fitted to our Conſtitution, 
which I ſhall explain, and vindicate: And in doing this 
I ſhall confider every thing which looks like Argument 


That 


in this Celebrated Bock of Hereditary Right. 
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That we may fully apprehend: what each Side hath 
to ſay for their Political Principles, tis neceſſary to 
go to the Botom, and firſt to ſhow bow they are di- 
vided in their Opinions concerning the Riſe of Go- 
vernment, and then proceed to explain their other 
Differences. 71 

Thoſe who are 2 our late Happy Revolution, 
aſſert that Mankind never were at Liberty to chuſe 
either their Form of Government, or their Governors, 
but from the Beginning have been ſubject to ſuch as 
had an Abſolute Power given thei immediately by 
God; and to prove that Slavery is the natural and 
irretrievable State of Mankind, they tell us that 
Adam was an Univerſal Monarch, and had an unlimi- 
ted Power given him by God, over the Lives of his 
Wife and Children, and that his Eldeſt Son in the 
Eldeſt Line poſſeſſed the ſame Right to govern all 
Adam's Poſterity. | | 

None could imagine this Notion was ſtarted with any 
other Deſign than to ridicule the Divine Right of Kings, 
were it not urg'd by reverend Gentlemen. with the 
utmoſt Gravity. . Whatever ſtreſs they may lay on 
it they can't produce one Inſtance, of any Mortal be- 
ing ſo whimſical as to have. pretended to. govern a 
ſingle Cottage by Vertue of being Adam's Heir. 

if my Reader will pardon a Serious Anſwer to a 
Scheme ſo Wild and Extravagant, I fhall ask what 
can be more abſurd, than ſo ſuppoſe all Adam's Poſte- 
rity (who for {ome Thouſands of; Years have been fo": 
ſpread over the Earth, that the greateſt Part of them 
have had no Communication with one another, nor 
cou'd have any ſuch. as. was Nen to make them 
one Body Politick) -ſhou'd be deſigud by an All- 
wiſe God, to be for ever under but one Government, 
and that too the very worſt, v:z. the Abſolute. Power 
of a ſingle weak Man, or if God had intended this, 
that he ſhould have left Mankind no way to find out 
who this Univerſal Monarch is. 

All that this Excellent Doctrine can ſerve for is to 
ſhew, that either all the Governments in the World 
are unlawful, as being founded on Uſurpation, or if 
they. be lawful 'tis not owing to an immediate Divine 
Right, for that can't belong to Adam's Heir and 
others at the ſame time, but ro the Conſent of the 

mY 1 5 arties 
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Parties concern'd, who muſt be at Liberty to form 


what Proviſional Governments they pleaſe, till this 


Mighty Monarch, whoſe Power reaches to all the Cor- 
ners of the Earth is diſcover'd. | | 


When theſe Gentlemen by Vertne of Adam's un- 


known Heir, can't make ont that State of Slavery to 
which they damn Mankind, then they have Reconrſe 


to a different Suppoſition, which gives Adam's Eldeſt 


Son no more Power than his Youngeſt ; and they main- 
tain, that every Father had at firſt a Natural Right 
to diſpoſe of the Lives of his Children, and that this 
Power now belongs to every King in as abſolute a 


Manner; and this is what they call the Patriarchal 
Scheme. | 


Before the Flood, when there were a Number of 


Generations in being at the ſame time, what a ſtring 
of Monarchs and Slaves muſt they ſappoſe in every Fa- 
mily ? ſince every Father muſt be an Abſolute Monarch 
over his own Children, and at the ſame time be as 
Abſolute a Slave to his own Father, ſo that the ſame 
Men were Slaves of Slaves, and yet had unlimited 
Monarchs for their Slaves. 

If Fathers were once poſſeſs'd of Civil Power as 
naturally Inherent in the Fatherhood, it muſt belong 
to all Fathers, and at all times ſince what is Natura 


muft be Common, and no Father could any more part 


with it than his Fatherhood. 


But if Fatherly Power cou'd be en to the Magi- 
| I Fathers till they 
parted with it were in a State of Equality with Re- 


frrate, yet this muſt ſuppoſe that a 


ſpe& to one another; and that every Child on the 
Death of his Father fince Fatherly Power con'd, not 
Sarvive the Father, mult be in à State of Liberty till 


himſelf conſented to àlter that State, > that this Opi- 


nion as well as that relating to Adams Heir, muſt 


contrary to the Deſign of the Inventors of them, found 


all Government on Conſent. 


Tho? theſe two Dottrines are as Iaconſiſtent with 


one another as with the Englih Government, yet the 
Promoters of them make a Man an Atheiſt if he pre- 
ſumes to deny either of them; as tho yy in God 
and believing the Lawfulneſs of the Briti/ 

tion are ſo oppoſite, that both of them can't be believ'd 
at the ſame tige. | | 


onſtitu- 


17 1 


But ſince neither of theſe Opinions tho? they may 
ſerve to perplex People (the main defign of broaching 
them) can in the leaſt make ont any Man's right to 
civil Power, they are forced at laſt to own that the 
People have a Right to appoint what form of Govern- 
ment, and what Perſons they think fit to Manage their 
civil Affairs under that Form, and that no Man till he 
is ſo Appointed, has any more Right than another; 
yet notwithſtanding this, they ſay, That thoſe who 
are ſo Appointed, derive their Power immediately 
from God. 5 

If God gives Power only to them whom the Com- 
munity appoint to Govern, and no greater Power than 
they deſigned them, this is in effet agreeing with their 
Adverſaries who contend that the natural State of Man- 
kind is a State of Equality or Freedom from civil Sub- 
jection, and that all Government is built on Conſent. 

To own as Biſhop Blackall and other Learned Wri- 
ters do, that the different forms of Government were 
inſtituted by Men, and yet to deny that Men were 
ever without Government is much the ſame thing as 
to ſay that Houſes were built by Men, but yet that 
Men were never without Houſes. | 

To acknowledge that no Perſon has a natural Right to 
civil Government, and yet to deny that Men by Nature 
are in a State of Freedom from civil Subjection, ſup- 
poſes them who talk thus capable of ſay ing any thin 
to ſupport their Scheme of Government. Theſe 
Gentlemen have the hard task of maintaining three ine 
conſiſtent Schemes, and you will not meet with a 
Diſcourſe of theirs relating to Government, without 
having all three aſſerted, and all three given up; for 
they will no more ſtand to this laſt, than to the other 
TWO. | 

For when you ſay, that if any Power comes im- 
mediatcly from God, it muft be the Legiſlative, (ſince 
the executive conſiſts in nothing elle but in putting the 
Will of the Legiſlators in act,) and that therefore, the 
Lords and Commons in Great Britain, by having 
two thirds of the Legiſlature, muſt have their Power 
as immediately from God, as the Perſon who has the 
other third, and that whoſveyer attempts to rob them 
of their Power, muſt be as much an enemy to the 
ordinance of God, as he who wou'd rob the Prince 


This 


eee 
This by no means will be allowed, no, tis the Prince 
alone (as = OG by the late numerous Addreſſes 
U 


and Sermons o has his Power immediately from 
Heaven; and that conſiſts in having a right to active 
Obedience in all things not contrary to God's Laws, 
and to Paſſive in all things whatever: Which is ſup- 
poſing that abſolute Monarchy (fince the Gramm Seig- 
nior can have no more Power than this) is in oppoſt- 
tion to all other forms of Government, deſign'd by 
God, if not for all Mankind, yet for Great Britain - 
and that the Parliament in claiming a ſhare in this 
fupreme Power, are guilty of the higheſt Sacrilege, 
in encroaching oft the divine and incommunicable Au- 
thority of the Prince. | 

Theſe Men fay, that the Power which the King has 
over the lives of the People, neceſſarily ſuppoſes his 
Authority immediately from God. | 

In a ſtate of Nature, every one has a tight in de- 
fence of Himſelf and innocent Neighbours, to take 
away the Life of an unjuſt Aggreſſor; but under Go- 
vernment the Legiſlators alone retain this Right : And 
all others, not only recede from it, but oblige them- 
ſelves to aſſiſt with their Joynt- forces, and inflict thoſe 
Penalties which are annext to the breach of their Laws. 
And fince a Britiſß King has no right to cauſe any 
to be put to Death, except he is found by his Peers 
guilty of a Crime the Legiſlature has mace Capital, 
this will no more prove he has his Power immediately 
from God, (tho' the Power of Life and Death were fo) 
than it will prove an Appellant in caſe of Murder has 
ſuch a Power, ſince he can hang the Murdeter not- 
withſtanding the Kings Pardon. 

Beſides, this Argument won'd be loft if there were 
no capital Punifhments ordained by Partiament as in 
the Reigns of the Saxon Kings, 'when the eſtimates of 
tives were fettl'd by them, and that of a King was 
valued at 30000 Thrymſæ, or, 4508 Pounds.“ 


2 


— — — — —— 


* Regij capitis eſtimatio jure Arglorum communs 300009 
Thrymſarum conſt at quorum millia quindecrm 7 &ſt i- 
mationis reliqua regni nomine debentur lee ad geritemy 
illa ad eognatoi pertinent. Lambertis Leges Athelſtani- P. 35. 
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People of ordinary Capacities by this time, may 
perceive how the Anti. revolutioniſts do not ſcruple to 
tramp up what they themſelves can't but know to be 


inconſiſtent; and that they are continually talking 


backward and forward about the original of Govern- 
ment, with a curs'd intent to make Slavery the only 
lawful ſtate of Mankind, and entirely to ſubvert the 
happy Brit; Conſtitution, and to deſtroy all the 
Rights and Privileges of their fellow Subjects. 
Yet they have no way to prove their point except 
by ſuppoſing, that Meu like Muſhrooms riſe out of the 
Earth, a few ſitting on Thrones with Crowns on their 


Heads, and Scepters in their Hands; all others lying 


Ae on the Ground, with Saddles on their Backs, 
idles in their Mouths, Chains on their Hands and 
Feet, and mark'd differently, that it might be diſ- 
cern'd to which of the crown'd Heads theſe Cattle 
belong d. 5 | 
Having ſhown with relation to the beginning of Go- 
vernment the Opinion of one Party, if they can be 
ſaid to have any Opinion who do nothing but contra- 
dict themſelves, 'I ſhall now ſettle the {entiments of 
the oppoſite fide. EEE 
They ſay, that if no Perſon can produce'a com- 
miſſion from Heaven, nor can claim from Nature a 
right to govern any Community, it neceſſarily fol- 
lows, That the natural ftate of Mankind is a ftate 
of Freedom from all civil Subjection; and that no- 
thing but their own Conſent can put them out of this 
State, and conſequently that all; who in any Nation 
have the management of their civil Aﬀairs, muſt be en- 
truſted with it by the People ; and they fay 'tis not 
poſſible for any to doubt of this who ſees that in all 


Republicks and elective Monarchies, the ſupreme Go- 


vernours wholly owe their Power to thoſe that chooſe 
them, being but private Men till they are fo choſen, 
and that any one may be as certain that the right which 
this or that Family has to reign in hereditary Monar- 
chies is likewiſe deriv'd from the People, if he'only con- 
ſiders that the firſt Monarch cou'd have no hereditary 
Right, and that if the reigning Family ſhould be ex- 
tin&t, the Nation may chooſe any other Family with 
what Limitations or Keſtrictions they. pleaſe, or elſe 


2ppoint 4 new form of Government. 25 
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To this tis Objected, that tho' civil Polity is a work 
of Contrivance, and therefore cou'd not be the na- 
tural State of thoſe Men who firſt fram'd it; yet that 
their deſcendents ever ſince have been born in a State 
of civil Subjection, being bound to that Government, 
and to thoſe Laws which their Anceſtors fram'd. 


But it the natural ſtate of Man was once a ſtate ' 
of Freedom, it muſt always be fo, for what is natural, 


muſt be common to all of the ſame kind at all tines : 
And it Men had been ty'd down by what their An- 
ceſtors did, they cou'd never have made any alterati- 
on in the Government or Laws they had fram'd. 
And the Truth is, all humane Laws bind only by the 
an Legiſlators Authority, whoſe will it is that all the 
.aws enacted by their Anceſtors, (ſhould remain in force 
till they declare the. contrary, and except we al- 
low them this Power, all Laws cou'd only be alter'd or 
abrogated by thoſe very Perſons who made them, but 
When they are dead their Authority can't ſurvive 
them. | 


The good] of the Society will not permit that Men 


ſhonld remain ſo long withoat the benefit of thoſe 


laws which were framd by the Wiſdom ot their 
Anceſtors, as is necelſary ro their being formally De- 
bated, Voted and Enacted after the manner that Laws 
at fixit are; and therefore all Governments will have 
them Obcy'd untill they, as formally, repeal them, as 
they do the Laws made by themſelves, but notwith- 
ſtanding this, thoſe Laws as much owe their Authority 
to them as the Laws themſelves Enact. 


Vet further, if all Laws tho' neverſo long ſince Ena- © 


Qed, did not owe their Authority to the preſum'd 


conlent of the preſent Legiſlators, they whole Ancel- | 


tors by living in another Country, were never ſubject 
ro the former Legillators, could not be bound by their 
Laws. 

If there's no Law formerly Enacted, but what 
as much depends for its Force on the prelent Powers 
as any of their own pailing, they can't receive their 
Authority fromLaws to which they give Authority, and 
therefore their Legiſlative Authority muſt be deriv'd 
from another Original, which, where no Commiſſion 
from God or Nature can be produced, muſt be the con- 
ſent of the Parties concern'd; and therefore tho' the ſame 


Laws 


1 


Laws have in any Nation been continued on for 
Thouſands of Years, yet in every Age they owe their 
Authority to the then Legiſlators; and for the ſame 
reaſon tho' any form of Government has been kept 
a foot, from Generation to Generation, yet, 
that form and the Perſons who rule according to it 


owe their Authority, not to the conſent of Men in 
former Ages, but to thoſe of the preſent time, who 


generally have that veneration for the Wiſdom of their 
Anceſtors, as to follow the example they have ſet them, 
except they ſee apparent reaſon to change; and they 
who upon ſuch a change, tho' it be never ſo great, are 
entruſted with Power by the Parties concern'd, have 
all the right to Govern that ever any Men had, or e- 
ver cou'd have, except where God, as ainong, the Jews, 
immediately inter poſed. 

'Tis ſaid by the oppoſite Party, That if the natu- 
ral State of Mankind be a State of Freedom from 
civil Subjection, and that all Men are in this State 
till they conſent to alter it; Conqueſt, which being 
built on force, is Diametrically oppoſite to conſent, 
can never give the Conqueror a right. 

To this 'tis anſwer'd, that even when Conqueſt pre- 
cedes, all right to Obedience is built on confent, be- 
cauſe Conqueſt can do no more than diſſolve the re- 
lation that-was between the former Governour and 
his Subjects, by diſabling him from giving them Pro- 
tection, and them from paying him any Allegiance ; 
but this does not give the Conqueror a right to Go- 
vern them; becauſe to put it out of a Mans power 
to govern others, and to have a right to govern them 
himſelf, are very different things. 

As long as the Conqueror uſes thoſe he gets into his 
Power otherwiſe- than is conſiſtent with the Nature 
of civil Government, they do him no injury if they 
r to obey his Commands and prefer Death to 

aver y. 

The relation of Governor and Govern'd, does not 
Commence till he receives them into his Protection, 
and they are willing to have recourſe to him for 
thoſe benefits which flow from civil Government, ſo 
that his right to Govern them depends on his readineſs 
to protect them and their willingnels to accept of his 
Protection, which ſince the Conqueror has Power to 

3 2 hinder 


E163 


hinder them trom. taking from any other, they for 


the ſake of their own Preſervation muſt be glad to 


receive from him, and in order to it, pay him, as they 
did their former Governour, all the obedience neceſſa- 
ry to that end. | | 

The great Topick by which the Enemies of the Re- 
volution endeavour to perſwade People againſt this E- 
ſtabliſhment of human Government on human Con- 
ſent, is, that it does not carry with it a due reverence 
to crown'd Heads, not acknowledging that they 
receive their Authority from God. 

To this the other fide reply,that Government like eve- 
ry thing elſe which is for the good of Mankind, is from 
God, or in other Words, that it is God's Will, that 
ſome ſhou'd Rule, and others Obey. And that in or- 
der to it, he has by the Jaw of Nature, (Government 
being antecedent both to the New and Old Teſtament, 
and eſtabliſhed in numberleſs places, where neither 
was, nor is known) {ſufficiently impower'd Men to con- 
ſtitute what Forms they judg'd beſt, and to chuſe 
what Perſons they thought moſt proper to manage 
their Aﬀairs according to thoſe Forms, and they are 
io far from denying that theſe Governors have a me- 
diate Divine Right, that they own every Subject has 
the ſame to all that he lawfally Poſſeſſes. 

If this immediate divine Right belongs to every one 


who has ſovereign Power, as it mult if all ſovereign 


Power be immediately from God, none cou'd be 
guilty of Rebellion where Succeſs crown'd the At- 
rempt ; becauſe, like Chriſt and his Apoſtles they 
were immediately impowered by God, and whoever 
oppos'd them, fought againit God's immediate Com- 
million , a muſt adinirable Diſcouragement to all Re- 
bellions! | | 

But if all who have ſovereign Power, have not 
by that an immediate divine Right, and yet all law- 
ul Power is built on ſuch a Right, this ſtrikes at al! 
{overinment, and deſtroys the Anthority of all crown'd 


Heads, as well as ail other Covernours; ſince theres 


no one Man now vpon Earth, more than another, that 
can ſhew any immediate divine Commiſſion to Autho- 
rize him to govern in any ſpot of this Globe. And 
conſequently except we allow that humane Conſent 
{which can never give ſuch a divine. Right) is ſuffi- 

clent 
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Life ig 
cient for human Government, we muſt ſuppoſe that 
Men are under no ties, more than Beaſts where the 
ſtrongeſt carries it, N 

The Men of Revolution Principles ſay, Twere to 
be wiſh'd, that there were no Governors from the 
Higheſt to the Loweſt, but who were of divine Ap- 
pointment; for then the poor Subjects wou'd not be 
{o miſerably haraſs'd as they are in moſt Places, nor 
wou'd there be any needy tricking Miniſters to ſell 
their Country and to betray all who truſt them. 

They ſay that they very well know this Claim 
of an immediate divine Right is not an invention 
of the Moderns, ſince Diodorus Siculus tells us of an 
Ethiopian Kingdom bordering on Egvpt, where the 
Prieſts made whom they pleaſed King, on pretence that 
'twas reveal'd to them, intimately acquainted with the 
will of the Gods, that ſuch a Perſon ſhould be King; 
but the poor Man was ſo far from getting any thing 
by this divine Right, that it made him the greateſt 
Slave in that Kingdom, for if he did not every thing 
thoſe privy Counſellors of Heaven expected, they 
would ſtrait ſend him Word that the Gods had order'd 
them, as their Embaſſadors on Earth, to let him know 
he had rendred himſelf unworthy of his Divine 
Character, and that it was their Pleaſures that he 
ſhould ſtrait diſpatch himſelf in order to render 
them an account of his Conduct, and that the Will 
of the immortal Gods ought. not to be diſputed 
by mortal Man; the deluded Kings, never queſtion- 
ing but their Holy Prieſts who ſent them ſuch peremp- 


* tory Commands from the Gods, were fully inſtructed 

in their Will, moſt religiouſly murder'd themſelves ; and 
this Pions Cheat was carried on unſuſpected, till theſe 
vile Impoſtors had ſo little wit as to give to 


Ergamenes u Man of their own Tribe this Divine Right; 
who, as might be expected from one acquainted with 
their Myſteries, inſtead of diſpatching bimſelf cut them 
to Pieces. But among other Heathen Nations, tho 
their Kings frequently pretended to be deſcended from 
the Gods, yet we don't find they were fo abſurdly 
Ambitions as to clain any other than Humane Right 
to Human Government. ) 
The Men of Anti-revolution Principles ſay, That if“ 
all the right any Governor has at one time as well 
as 
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as another, is built on the conſent of the Parties con- 
cern'd, they are at a loſs to find how this Conſent 
_—_— at firſt, and how it has been ſince conti- 
nued. 

Men no doubt quickly found they had no way to ſe- 
cure to themſelves the Fruit of their own Induſtry, 
the Land they Till'd, the Beaſts they Kill'd or Tam'd, 
or any thing elſe, that by their own Labour they 
had appropriated to themſelves, but by uniting, in So- 
cieties; and as Mankind increaſed, ſo their Neceſlt- 
ty increaſed of living under the Protection of Govern- 
ment, and thoſe, whom God bleſs'd with Wiſdom by 
degrees, form'd ſuch Governments as beſt anſwered 
the end of their Inſtitution, their common good. 

Tho' at firſt to forma Government, it was neceſſary 
that ſeveral ſhou'd expreſsly agree, yet where Govern- 
ments are once fram'd, there Men for the moſt part 
give their Conſent ſeparately and ſingly, and by claim- 
ing the common Privileges of the Society, and the Pro- 
tection of the Government they live under, they ta- 
citely own themſelves Members of the Society and Sub- 
jet to its Government; but unthinking people not 
conſidering this, believe Men are as naturally Sub- 
jets as they are Men. 

Since therefore, no Man can have protection even 
for his Perſon, or a right to be in any Country, much 
leſs enjoy any Property in it, but upon the terms 
of being ſubje&t to its Government, all Governors 
juſtly conclude, that not only the Natives, but all o- 
thers who come into their Territories in a peaceable 
Manner, own themſelves to be their Subjects; and there- 
fore they treat them as ſuch, by affording them their 
Protection: And the very being in a Country by the 
Conſent of Mankind and the Laws of all Nations, is 
eſteemed a ſufficient owning of the Government of 
that Country ; fo that ſhou'd two Men for inſtance, 
be put aſhore in any place againſt their Will, and there 
immediately Quarrel, if one falls in the Duel the Go- 
vernment has a right to puniſh the Survivor, as kil- 
ling one of his Subjects. 

Ihe Revolationiſts ſay, that Mankind whoſe defire 
of their own Good is interwoven with their being, and 
is the ſource of all their Actions, can never be ſuppos d 
willing to change their State of natural Liberty * 

that 
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that of Subjection, and be at all the expence neceſſa- 
ry to ſupport Government, but for the ſake of their 
common Protection; and conſequently they can't be 
preſum'd to have quitted their natural Equality, or 
to have put themſelves into the Power of any of their 
N Creatures farther than is neceſſary to this 
End. 

And this they ſay, all Men muſt be convinc'd of who 
do but reflect, that the very Eſſence of Government 


conſiſts in making and executing Stated Rules, for 


the determining of all Civil Differences, and in doin 
all other Acts that tend to ſecure the Subjects, 2 
all Enemies Foreign and Domeſtick, in the quiet Poſ- 
ſeſſion of their Legal Rights; and that all Allegiance is 
nothing elſe but rend ring the Government, that Obe- 
dience which is neceſſary to enable it thus to Protect 
them: As for inſtance, the Laws made for their com- 
mon ſecurity cou'd not be effectual if they were not 
to render a legal Obedience to the executive Power, 
and with their Joynt Force, oblige the Diſobedient to 
ſabmit to the execution of the Laws; and except Peo- 
ple did give a part of their Property in Taxes (more 
or leſs according to the exigencies of the Govern- 
ment) they cou'd not be ſecured in the enjoyment of 
the reſt, and the ſame reaſon may be given for all Acts 
of Allegiance; and in truth, it is not civil Govern- 
ment, but abſolute Tyranny, tos take away the Sub- 
jets Libertics where it does not tend to their com- 
mon Good, or to employ Power to any other end, than 
for their Protection. 

This Demonſtrates that e is only dve for 
the ſake of Protection, and can be pay'd to none, who 
are not actually inveſted with the Adminiſtration of 


the Civil Affairs of a Nation; and that Treaſon which 


is oppoſite to Allegiance, aud conſiſts in Diſturbing or 
Oppoſing a due Execution of the Laws can only be 
committed againſt thoſe, who are in Poſſeſſion of the 
Sacred Office of Government, or in other Words, 
that Protection and Subjection are Relatives that can't 
ſubſiſt apart; for which Reaſon 'tis a known Maxim 
in our Law, that Protectio trahit Subjectionem, & ſub- 

jectio Protectionem. 5 
If Allegiance were not annext to the Office of Go- 
verning, a Perſon who was incapable of executing that - 
Office, 
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Office, or had reſign'd it, might have a Right to Alle- 


giance. 


That Allegiance is due only to thoſe who admini— 
ſter the Civil Affairs of a Nation, is a Doctrine that's 


calculated for the Intereſt both of the Governours and 
Govern'd, ſince the firſt it effectually ſecures, as long as 
they protect the People, in the peaceable Poſſeſſion of 
their Powęr, and cuts off all Pretences of having their 


Government diſturb'd on the Account of Titles; and for 
the Jaſt, who get nothing but Ruin and Deſtruction by 
all thoſe fooliſh Quarrels about the Titles of Princes, 
they may live in Peace and quietly enjoy all the Bleſ- 
ſings of Govenment; ſo that they who oppoſe this 
Doctrine, did they conſult their own Happineſs, muſt 
wiſh it to be rrue; and what greater Argument can 


there be of the Truth of a Doctrine, than that it is 


ſo conducive to the good of Mankind, and in a Mat- 
ter too contriv'd by them purely for their Good? 
Whereas the contrary Doctrine is ſo Inconſiſtent with 


the Happineſs of Mankind, that if it were embrac'd, 


it wou'd deſtroy the beſt Part of them; ſince all who 


upon any Revolution get the Power into their Hands, 
wou'd for their own Safety treat thoſe, as their irre- 


concilable Enemies, who think themſelves Bound b 
all the Ties of - Conſcience, how kindly ſoever uſed, 
to Dethrone them for the Sake of the Diſpoſſeſs'd 


Governors or their Heirs. 


Except it be in Monarchical Governments, there can 
be few or no Quarrels about Titles, and limited Mo- 
narchy would no doubt be the moſt Excellent of all 
Governments, were it not on the Account of thoſe 
Unnatural Broils, and Civil Wars, which almoſt day- 
I; happen about Titles; and therefore all true Lovers 
of Monarchy ought to encourage a Principle, which 
prevents thele Fatal Miſchiefs. | 

It wou'd be very unreaſonable for any Monarch, to 
expect more of his Subjects than to do their beſt to 
preſerve Him in the Poſt in which they have plac'd 
iim. Muſt they when his Government is deftroy'd, 
and He reduc'd to a Private State, remain without any 


Government, and thereby ſubje& themſelves to all 


the Miſeries of a ſtate of Nature, and to all the Crpel- 
ties the Perſon in whoſe Power they are, will inflict 


en them for refuſing to own him as their lawful Go- 


vernour ? 
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if vernor? or muſt they, after they have ſubmitted to 
* the new Government and lived in Peace under it, in- 
| volve themſelves again in all the Miſeries of a Civil 
mm” = War for no other Reaſon: but to reſtore to him an 
"x | Office, which, when he was no longer able to Exe- 
ne cute, they who cou'd not ſubſiſt without Government, 
were oblig'd to truſt in other Hands? A Prinee who 
expects this from his guondam Subjects, means nothing 
= by Government but his Private Intereſt, and*tis their 
* Happineſs to have parted with him. And if the diſ- 
y oſſeſs d Perſon himſelf ought not to expect, that the 
* eople ſhou'd act thus for his Sake, no other of his 
0 Family who was never intruſted with the Government, 
Fy can reaſonably or lawfully Deſire it. | 
g Thoſe who are for diſturbing the Peace of the Com- 
411 F munity, upon the pretence of Title, cry out, that Right 
is and Law ought to take Place, and that we muſt re- 
it pent and reſtore, let the Conſequence be what it will. 
th The good of the People is the Supreme Law, to 
3 which the Rights and Titles of a Prince as well as of 
be any other muſt ſubmit, and ſince nothing can be more 
for the Intereſt of Mankind, and the Happinels of all 
5 Civil Societies, than that Obedience ſhou'd be pay'd 
ba to the Perſon who is inveſted with the Adminiſtra- 
4 tion of their Affairs, he muſt haye the beſt Right and 
the moſt Legal Title, as built on the Supreme and Fun- 
'4 I damental Lawsof all Societies, and they who break this 
moſt Sacred Law, are the worſt of Traitors and Rebels. 
S If Men are capable of ſuppoſing, that a Particular 
„ * Perſon's Intereſt ùught to ſtand in Competition with 
the Safety and Preſervation of à Nation, and the very 
ie * being of Humane Societies, there's no Abſurdity but 
Y- _ what ſuch Men will eafily ran into: They r 
's © ly Inconſiſtent with themſelves; who think that the 
lh I greateſt T Tranny can't do ſo much Miſchief as a Civil 
EK War, and therefore all things are to be born rather than 
70 take up Arms, and yet are daily endeavouring to run 
0 the Nation into that miſerable State, on the Account 
of a Private Perſon, whom the Nation have abjur'd ; 
„ and who by Nature, Education, Iptereft, and Religion, 
/ I mult prove a Perpetual and Irrecoficilable Enemy. 
N The Reaſon why in an Hereditary Monarchy Peo- 
1 ple prefer the next in Kindred when they think him 


t aualify'd for Government, is to avoid thoſe * 
whic 
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which frequently happen about Election in other Mo- 
narchies; and wou'd it not be very abſurd to raiſe a 
Civil War in order to deſtroy the Perſon who a&u- 
ally Governs, on Pretence, that another has a better 
Hereditary Title, when the very end of having an 


Hereditary Monarchy, was in hopes that it wou'd 


prove a means of Preventing a Civil War? 
- To give a more Particular Solution; Natural Rela- 


tions, as that between Father and Son, laſt as long as 


both Parties live, but thoſe which are Artificial may 


be deſtroy'd during their Lives; and when theſe Re- 


tations ceaſe, all Obligations between them muſt ne- 
ceſſarily ceaſe. The Relation between Subject and 
Sovereign ceaſes, when he either will no longer pro- 
te& the Subjects, and fo freely withdraws from his 
Government ; or elſe, when he is depriv'd of the Power 
of Protecting them, and ſo is driven from his Govern- 
ment, which as to the People has the ſame Effect, and 
they are with Regard to him who can no longer pro- 
tect them, in a ſtate. of Nature, and muſt remain in that 
State, if they do not pay their Allegiance to that 
Perſon, who by diſſolving the Former. Government, 
has got the ſole Power of Protecting them. 

The chief Occaſion of theſe fatal Erro is the Opi- 
nion which People have, that they are oblig'd to do 
as much to reſtore the outed Perſon or his Heir, as 
they were to defend him when in the Throne; where- 
as the Nation when the. Adminiſtration of their Pub- 


for him or his Family than for other Private Men. 


'Tis only the Publick which makes the Difference, * 


and the Publick is equally concern d that Peace ſhou'd 
be preſervd whoever is at the Head of Affairs; and 


tis the Protection that he affords his People that 
makes his Character Sacred, and obliges them to eſteem 
_ as the Father of his Country, and their Earthly & 


'Tis no. reater Crime conſidering the thing purely 


lick Affairs is in other Hands, are no more concern'd | 


in its ſel 1 for the People to throw off their Alle-| 
ej 


giance tot than 
them, becauſe their Engagements are reciprocal; that 


r Prince; than for him to refuſe to govern 


which creates the Difference is, that Kings are inve-| 
ſted with ſo much Power, that People can't generally 


Speaking refuſe to obey them, without cauſing a great 
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deal of Miſchief to the Pubtick, whereas a Prince may 
part with his Crown without any ſuch Inconvenience. 
That which makes the Crime of Rebellion of ſo 
deep a Dye is, that Rebels put it out; of their Pow-. 
er to make Reparation to the Publick ' for all the 


2 DeftruRtion and Miſery which a Civil War creates; and 
the Endeavouring to bring the ſame Calamities on a 
Nation, can't make them amends for the Miſchief of the 


former Commotions, fince the more they have ſuffer'd 
by that, the leſs they can bear any new Diſtur- 
bances. 

The Intereſt of a Prince is only more Sacred than 
that of another Perſon when the publick is concern'd 
in his Actions; when that ceaſes he ceaſes to be a Pub- 
lick Perſon, and is but upon equal Terms with other 
Private Men. And if one who is depriv'd of his Inhe- 
ritance, which he had not for the ſake of the Publick, 
but his own Private Intereſt, ought to ſit down with 
his Loſs, if he can't recover it without diſturbing the 
Publick, much more ought a Perſon to do fo when he 
is diſpoſſeſs d of an Office, which was Inſtituted purely 
for the good of the Community, and all the Right he 
had to it was in Order to ſerve it. And if in the firſt 
Caſe it be Damnation to diſturb the Publick, and re- 
ſiſt the Powers that be, it muſt certainly hold as, 
ſtrongly in the Laſt, | TTY» 
Can any Proteſtants be ſo mad as to take up Arms 
on ſuch an idle Pretence? when if their Enterprize be 


* 


N curs'd with Succeſs, it muſt infallibly deſtroy our 
Holy Church and Religion, and bring on our own 
Country and all Europe moſt inſupportable Calamities. 


And how terrible muſt their Condition proye here- 
Embalſors 


chce, 
Proſtitute their Character to ſerve the vileſt Cauſe on 
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with Advantage to the Common wealth 3, as in the 
Caſe of Charles II. whoſe Reſtoration was broug t a- 


bout by the Conſent of the Nation without the leaſt 
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Blood-ſhed, and was the only Means to prevent any 
further Tyranhy of the Juncto of the Officers of the 
Army, who inſtead of Protecting, had greatly op- 
preſs'd the People. - THAT Ear | 

What has been here ale down is agreeable to the 
Sence and Practice of all Mankind, for all People even 
thoſe of Anti-Revolution Principles don't think, that 
when they go into Foreign Countries they are oblig'd, 
in order to pay their Allegiance aright, to Examine 
into the Title of the Supreme Magiſtrate, or concern'd 
to know whether by any Revolution, either before or af- 
ter their coming, the Right Heir has been driven 
out of the Country ; but only to ſee who it is that 
is entruſted with the Power of ProteQing People, 
and to pay him their Allegiance. And if this be all 
which is Neceſſary when Men go out of one Country 
into another, the Reaſon is the ſame, when Men come 
into a Country out of their Mother's Womb, ſince 
they ought to have as much Regard for its Peace, and 
as little diſturb its Publick Tranquility, on Pretence 


that thoſe they addreſs to for Protection, have no 


7 or Title to afford it them. 
If Men of Anti- Revolution Principles own, that' tis 


the Duty of Foreigners to pay, during their Stay, 


Obedience to the Preſent Government, will their 
ſtaying here all their Lives, and being made by Na- 
turalization eapable of all the Benefits the Natives 
enjoy, (which ſhou'd add new Ties to their Allegi- 


ance) make that Obedience, which before was a Duty, 
become unlawful? Or if it does not, how comes that 


which' was a Duty in all Naturaliz'd Perſons, be a 
Crime in the Natives themſelves ? | 
But *tis not only the Practice of Mankind to pay 
their Allegiance, when they go into Foreign Coun- 
tries to thoſe Princes who protect them, without con- 
cerning themſelves, whether they have any other 
Right or Title, but what is built on their Power of 
Protection; but they all do the ſame. thing in their 
Native Country, and therefore never ſeruple to pay 
their Allegiance to thoſe into whoſe Power they tall, 
tho' the Chance of War makes them change Gover- 
nors more than once in a Campaign. 


If 
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If a Conqueror has never ſo juſt. cauſe of War, all 
Men think it their Duty to adhere to the Perſon 
who has given this juſt cauſe as long as he retains the 
Power of Protecting them, and after that, they 
think it their Duty to transfer their Allegiance to the 
Conqueror, tho' he had no juſt Cauſe for making 


ar. 
> And if Allegiance be due to a Conqueror for the ſake 
of Protection, tho' to attain this Power he did the 
People infinite Damage, the reaſon will hold as ſtrong- 
ly for a Nation to pay their Allegiance to their De- 
liverer and Protector, who, to preſerve their Rights 
and Privileges, expell'd the Tyrant that wou'd have 
enſlay*d then. 3 n 
If a Foreigners or Natives injaſtice in diſſolving the 
relation that was between a King and his Subjects, will 
not hinder the People from having a right to be Pro- 
tected, muſt not the Perſon in whoſe Power thicy are, 
have a Right to Protect them, and can this be done 
without being politically United to him, as to their 
Head? e eee 8 
In all theſe Caſes, in which the Titles of moſt Prin- 
ces are concern'd, to ſeparate Power and Right is to 
ſuppoſe Men oblig'd. to live without Government; 
becauſe he who has the Right to Govern, has not the 
Power, and: to him who has the Power, and not the 
Right, they ought not to pay their Allegiance, with- 
out which, there can be no Government: This is Abſurd, 
' becauſe it obliges People on pretenee of a particular 


4 A Man's right to Govern them, to live without any Go- 


vern ment. 5 
' The Enemies of the Revolution, who, good honeſt 
Mien, wou'd take the benefit of the Government, and yet 
be at liberty to deſtroy it, maintain ſuch perniciou 
Principles, as make the bulk of Mankind to be unde 
no obligation to any Government, or indeed, ever to 
have own'd any and the ſwearing part of them (who 
I am affraid are not the leaſt in number) not only ap- 
prove theſe Sentiments, but go farther and aſſert ſuch 
Notions, as fet Mankind free trom all the obligations 
they can poſſibly lie under to any Government. 

The Nonjurors have ever ſince the Revolution, had 
conſtant Recourſe to the Government for Protection, 
and either this is owning it, or elſe the greateſt 1 
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of Mankind (who have taken no Oaths of Allegiance) 


never own'd any, becanſe, from the earlieſt Times, to 


this Day, they did nothing to ſhew they own'd call. $ 


Government, but what the Jacobites, without the lea 


Heſitation, have for theſe 25 Years done to the late 
and preſent Government; and if they, notwithſtand- 
ing all this, think themſelves bound in Conſcience to 

ſtroy it, and want but an Opportunity to fall on, 


how can they ſay that the balk of the People were 
engaged to be true to King James, or any of our 
Kings before the Revolution, ſince they did nothing 
to engage their Fidelity, but what they themſelves 
bare, one to the Governments they pretend to Diſ- 
own; 

Lis plain, that the Creatures of the Pretender are 
in a ſtate of Nature with relation to him, becauſe they 


have no Recourſe to him, or any Commiſſion'd by him | 


for Protection; and if they are not in the ſame State 
with all the World, it muſt be becauſe they are Mem- 
bers of that Body Politick, which owns the Preſent 
Government for it's Head, | 

If they ſay, all they have done does not make them 
Members of this Body Politick which has taken the 
preſent Government for it's Head; then by their Prin- 
ciples, all Menking muſt not only be in a State of 
Nature, but it muſt be Impoſſible for them to come 
out of it tho' they had (worn to own a Government, 
becauſe they cou'd not fulfil that Oath, if having re- 


courſe to a Government for Protection, and doing all 1 


- . . 


that was neceſſary to obtain it, be not owning it. 


Were Men of Anti- Revolution Principles conſiſtent N 


with themſelves, they ſhou'd rather ſuffer any thing, | 
than haye Recourſe to Judges, who Act by an Auto- 


rity they pretend they can't own, becauſe they muſt. 


ſuppoſe, that the parting the Sentences of ſuch Jodges | 
21 


in Execution muſt be, for want of a Lawful Commiſſi- 
on, ſo many Murders, Robberies, and other acts of 
unjuſt Violence, and that they are Acceſſary to thoſe 
Crimes when at their Requeſt they are committed. 

To ſay *tis no leſs than Damnation for them to own 


that any other but the Pretender has a right to G- 


vern them, and yet at the ſame time, to have the ſame 
Recourſe to the preſent Adminiſtration, as if their 


James zd. were on the Throne, and deſire thoſe Com- 
miſſion'd 
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miſſion'd by her Preſent Majeſty, to do thoſe things 


which they ſuppoſe he alone has a Right to authorize 
Perſons to do, is in effect ſaying, they wou'd rather 


be Damn'd in the next, than want Protection in this 
World. Ry | 


If the Government had refus'd to Protect them, and 


1 left them to the Mercy of every body, they cou'd have 

no Reaſon to complain, ſince twas only cauſing them 

to act . by bindring them from doing that 
r 


which by their Principles 'tis Damnation to do. This 
wou'd ſoon have deftroy'd all theſe Facobirifh Notions, 
and quickly have made them fee that the Government 
had the ſame right to their Allegiance as they had to 
its Protection; and that nothing could be more Mon- 
ſtrous, than to expect to be own'd as a Member of the 
Body Politick, and to receive the Advantages which 
belongs to it, and at the ſame time be willing to ſacrifice 
the Head of it to one attainted, by the Laws of that 
— of which he claim'd the Privilege to a Mem- 
er. | 
All the ſwearing Anti-Revolution Men, not only 
agree With their Brethren in theſe Notions, but go 
farther; and think they can by virtue of certain diſ- 
ſtinctions ſwear to pay a King true Allegiance, and 
own him as Rightful and Lawful, and at the ſame 
time believe he moſt Unrighteouſly and Unlawfully 
poſſeſſes the Throne of a Prince, to whom they ſup- 
poſe, their Allegiance by the Laws of God and 
an are N due. And tho' they maintain that 
Blood, gives an indefeaſible right, yet 


proximity o 


= Iwear to a Succeſſor that has not any ſuch Claim, and 


in a Word, can coin ſuch Diſtinctions as ſhall enable 
them to abjure thoſe they wiſh for, and ſwear to 


tthoſe they deny. 


Such Men as theſe, notwithſtanding their pretences 
to Loyalty, deſtroy all the obligations that can poſſibly 
be given to any Government, diz. having recourſe to 
a Government for Protection and Swearing to bear 
true Faith and Allegiance to it; tho' the laſt gives it 
no new title to their Obedience, but only ſtrengthens 
that which before was due for the ſake of Protection. 

I ſhall ſhew from the Author of that ſo much fam'd 
Book, Hereditary Right, &c. how little the Go- 


vernment can depend on the Oaths or any other ac- 
bk know - 
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knowledgements [a] of Men of theſe Principles; for he, 
© Tho' he owns the Houſe of Larncafter had been 
© in Poſſeſſhon of the Throne near ſixty Years, and 
© had been frequently own'd and recogniz'd by the Sub- | 
© miſſions and Oaths of the greateſt Nobility, and e- 
© ven of thoſe very Perſons who laid Claim afterwards 
© to the Crown, yet contends that thoſe Perſons had 
ſtill a Right to the Crown, and that the Nation might 
firſt ſwear to the Houſe of Lancaſter, and after that, 
pore oblig'd to forſwear themſelves for the Houſe of | 
K. a 

© He ſays that Richard Duke of York, [b] bound himſelf 

© by repeated Oaths and Obligations, to pay Obedi- 
© ence to Henry 6. as his lawtul Prince, and that he 
© and his Son afterward Edward 4.) were under the 
© Fidelity to Henry 6. 
As to the reſt of the Nation, he ſuppoſes, [c]they were 
to follow the Example of the Houſe of York, aud there- 
fore ſays, © To whomſoever the rightful Heir ſhall think 
* to ſwear Allegiance, and perform the Services of a 
© dutifol Subject, I make no Queſtion, but every pri- 
© vate Perſon may lawfully do the ſame : The Duke 
having bound himſelf by repeated Oaths and Obliga- 
© tions, to pay Obedience to Henry VI. as his lawful 
© Prince, who could reaſonably be a Non juror after ſuch 
© an Example. 

But we ſhall now ſee, that theſe Bonds are but meer 
Cobwebs to a Man of Anti Revolution Principles; for 
he ſays, That the Peoples Oaths being La] againſt mani- 
teſt Right could have no Obligation, when the Duke 7 
of York's Claim to the Crown was made publick. f 

And to ſhew, that the Duke had ſtill a manifeſt Right 
to the Crown, this ſubtile Caſuiſt urges two Argu- 
ments; Firſt, that his Oaths did not amount to a part- * 
ing with, but only not inſiſting on his Right, and there- 
fore he was at Liberty to claim the Kingdom, and illu- 
ſtrates this, by ſaying, Le] © If a private Subject ſwears 
© to one who wrongfully diſſeizes him of his Right, the 
© Law will put him in Poſſeſſion notwithſtanding his 
* Oath; but if Richard's Oaths did amount to no more 
than this, tis impoſſible to invent Words, whereby a 
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Man can part with his Right, and all Oaths of Allegi- 
ance may be after this Manner eluded ; let Men (wear 
never ſo often, and in the fulleſt Terms poflible, tis 
but ſaying, they did not part with their natural Right 


of Non- ſubjection, but only declar'd, they would not 
® inſiſt on it; but that when they did, the King had no 
2 farther Rigt 

7 themſelves, as he ſays the Duke of York bad, by the 
= frickeft Ties and En 


it to their Allegiance, tho they had bound 


gagements of Figelity, by re eated 
Oaths aud Obligations.” 7 ö | 

* His Second Argument is inconſiſtent with the 
Firſt, that theſe Oaths of the Dake would have 
amounted to a Reſignation of his Right, had they 
been made in due Form and Manner. *Twas, ſays 
he, f never doubted, © but that Princes might part 
© with their Rights as well as common Subjects, and 
© prefer a private Life before the Burthen of a Crown; 
© and that ſuch Reſignations may be made, either by 
direct and expreſs Terms, or by Actions which ſuffi- 
© ciently imply them. It's true, in the Judgment given 
© in the Houſe of Peers, upon the Claim of Richard 
© Duke of York, it was declar'd that Reſignations 
* without Conſent of Parliament did not oblige the 
© Makers of them; butithis ſeem'd the firſt Time, when 
this Doctrine was publickly eſtabliſh'd, In all former 
© Surrenders by the right Heirs, it does not appear, 
© that their Validity was ever queſtion'd, tho' not per- 


X © form'd in the great Council of the Kingdom. 


But if all Surrenders were unqueſtionable, that were 


made before this pretended Judgment, that of the Duke 
of York's muſt be fo, ſince made many Years before it; 

and Omnipotency it ſelf can't make that not to have 
deen Valid, which has been Valid. 


And tho' this Author pretends, that it was the Judg- 


ment of the Peers, that the Duke of Tork's Oaths did not 
amount to a legal Reſignation, becaule not done in 
Parliament, and with their Approbation, yet in the 


whole Proceedings of this Matter which he has printed, 
from the Parliament Rolls we do not find the leatt Men- 
tion of any ſuch thing, either by the Parliament, or the 
Duke himſelf; in this tender Point, all he had to ſay, 
was, That zo Oath ought to be perform'd, when it leadeth 
to the Skpprefion of Truth and Juſtice ;, that he was ready 
to prove before any Judge Spiritual, that neither he nor 
the Peers were bound by their Oaths. D Nor 
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Nor do the Peers agree with this Author, in ſuppo- 
fing that they were not bound by their Oaths; on 
the contrary, they make thoſe the Foundation of the 
Judgment they gave between the King and Duke; and 
therefore ſay, T hat their Oaths mnde to the King ar Co- 
ventry, and other Places, be ſav'd, and their Conſciences 
clear d; they are for owning no King but Henry VI, 
during his Life, and that Richard ſhould ſucceed him: 
And tho' they declare the Duke's Title could not be de- 
feated, without ſhewing the leaſt Reaſon why it was not 
defeated by what he had done, yet they themſelves are 
for Cefeating it during the Reign of Henry; and when 
they were more at Liberty to explain themſelves, they 
evidently ſhew'd, they only meant, his Title could not 
be defeated, while his Army was victorious; for as ſoon 
as that was defeated by the Loyal Englifh, who joyn'd 
the Queen, He was attainted (tho Dead) as a Traytor. 
The Three Henrys being at leaſt fixty Years in Poſ- 
ſeſſion ef the Crown, the Houſe of York muſt frequent- 
ly in all that Time have taken in Parliament, as well as! 
out of it, thoſe Oaths which were enacted by their Au- 
thority to oblige all the Subjects to bear true Allegiance, 
and conſequently they in Parliament, and by the Conſent 


of Parliament own'd the Henrys as their lawful Kings; 


but if K:chard Duke of Tor, by frequently taking theſe 
Oaths of Fidelity did not in due Form part with his 
Right, * this Author himſelf tells us, from a Paſſage 
which he quotes out of the Chief Juſtice Forteſcues's De- 
fence of the Title of the Houſe of Lancaſter, that Richard 
in Parliament freely, under his Hand, Seal, and Sig- 
net, own'd Henry VI. as Supreme Lord and King of 
England, &c. and that his owning him as ſuch, is entred | 
on Record in full Parliament; and that then by the 
Authority of the Parliament, the Office of Protector 
and Defender of the Kingdom, during the King's Sick- 
neſs, was confer'd on him ; and either this muſt, or elle | 
nothing can be parting with his Right, and owning 
bimſelt by the Approbation, Conſent, Concurrence, 


. EN * 


and Authority of Parliament, the King's Subject. 


This Author ſays, © That Richard's Oath of Fealty 
© was f no indiſpenſible Renunciation of his Right, ac- | 
© cording to the received Law and Doctrine of 
© thoſe Times, becauſe it was extorted by unjuſt Ter- 
© ror, and made by him pro Vita & Rebus ſeruandis. 


* Apperaix N. i. 1 . 98. Man- 


ßpenſidle duty, to pa 
Cceive Protection, an 
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© Mankind in all Ages, ſays he, hath had a Horror of 
© Violence and Uſurpation, as deſtructive of Society, 
and hath agreed to render the Effects of them null and 
invalid; not Princes only, but all other Sorts of Men 
© have always thought themſelves free from the Oblig1- 


tions of Oaths attended with enormous Læſion, and 
Lextorted by Fear of loofing Liberty and Life. 
after this Harangue, wou'd any have thought, the fre- 


And 


quent Oaths, the Duke took, were only for gaining, as 
himſelf has ſhewn, the beſt Poſts ;, viz. the Regency of 
Franee, (which he long enjoy'd) the Licutenancy of 
Ireland, and the Governing of this Kingdom, during 
the King's Sickneſs, by Means of which high Poſts, he 
gain'd ſo many Dependants as enabled him to ſeize on the 
poor King. Thus the Reader may ſee what Oaths 
they are, which a Jacobite ſuppoſes to be extorted by 
unjuſt Terror. | 

And now I think the Reader muſt ſee, the Anti-Re- 
volutioniſts by ſuppoſing no Perſon has a Right to Go- 
vern, but he who has a Divine Commiſſion, make all 
Goveraments in the World founded on Uſurpation, and 
that in order to receive Protection, and yet beat Liberty 
to deſtroy the Government which affords it them, they 
maintain ſuch Notions as ſer Men looſe from all the 
obligation that they can give, either by their Actions 
or Oaths for their fidelity ro any Governor; and that 
the Revolutioniſts on the contrary, aſſert nothing but 
what is for the good and happineſs of Humane Soci- 
eties, and anſwers the end and inſtitution of Govern- 
ment, particularly in maintaining it to be their indiſ- 
their Allegiance where they re- 
to defend them againſt all Pre- 
tenders Whatever, 

The Anti-Revolutioniſts, tho? they will not allow 
that obedience is due on the account of Prote&ion, 
yet maintain that whoſoever gets poſſeſſion of a Go- 
vernment gets thereby, if there are none in being nea- 
rer related to a former Poſſeſſor, an unalienable Right 
to himſelf and Heirs; and that 'tis the duty ot all 
good Churchmen, and all Loyal Subjects notwithſtand- 
ing they have received protection from other Gover- 
nors, nay, have ſworn Allegiance to them, and abjur'd 
the Heirs of the former Poſſeſſor, to watch all oppor - 
tunities (tho never ſo my fatal conſequences * 
| | 2 the 
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the Attempt) to reſtore the right Heir; the proving of 
this is what the Anti-Revolutioniſts aim at in all their 
Writings, and this is the whole buſineſs of the Book 
of Hereditary Right, Cc. 

Not to take notice how inconſiſtent this is with 


their other Principles, all that 1 wou'd here deſire 
to know of them, is how Poſſeſſion can give any a nun 


right to govern a generation of Men, when neither 
he nor the perſon he claims from were ever in poſ- 
ſeſſion of their Government, but have always been 
govern'd by other Perſons, and who, if poſſeſſion. gives 
a Right, muſt have the ſame Right to govern them 
as any cou'd have to govern a former Generation; 
and therefore 'tis ſtrangely Abſurd, for theſe Men 
upon their own Principles to ſuppoſe 'tis the peoples 
Duty to eject the Perſon that is in poſſeſſion of Pow- 
er over the preſent Generation, for the ſake of one 
who was never poſſeſs'd of their Government, only 
becauſe one of his Anceſtors were in poſſeſſion of 
Power over Men of a former Age. 

[ wou'd be glad to know how theſc Gentlemen can 
own that conqueſt (which conſiſts in removing by 
force one who is in Poſſeſſion) can deſtroy that un alie- 
nable Right, that the Heirs of a former Poſſeſſor are 
{uppoſs'd. to have, and giveit to their prefent Pol- 
ſeſſor and his Heirs. | | 

I ſhould be willing likewiſe to be inform'd how bytheſe 
Principles a Monarchy cou'd be erected where a Re- 
publick had once lawfully been eſtabliſh'd ; becauſe in 
a popular Government, there always will be ſuch 
who muſt have the ſame Right to ſucceed their immedi- 
ate Predeceſſors, as any Heir of a Monarch cou'd have 
to inherit after him. | 

If theſe Gentlemen had maintain'd thar, by all Laws | 
whatever, Poſteſlion gives a right till a Man can be le- 


gally diſpoſſeſs'd, and that therefore the Supreme 
Powers as having no Supertor Judge, cou'd never be 


Legally or Judicially diſpoſtels'd, and that it was con- 
trary to the nature of Government to have recourſe 
to the Sword for the Determmation of any Legal Right 
fince that diſſolves the Government and puts an end 
to all legal Rights; if theſe Men had, I ſay, aſlow'd 
this privilege to the Supreme Powers by vertue of 
poſſeſlion, every one muſt have come into it; * 
ui 
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aild a right on Poſſeſſion and then give it, for thoſe 
ho were never in Poſſeſſion, againſt the preſent Poſſeſ- 
53k Moors is agreeable to their uſual way of reaſoning. 
But this Loyal Principle, as 'tis term'd, is not more 

th abſurd than deſtructive to Human Societies, and can 
re Merve to no other uſe, than to render Men Traitors, 
2 and Rebells to the Princes they live under, becauſe 


er {Pris morally impoſſible, conſidering the frequency 
of- of Revolutions, but that in every Kingdom, there may 
en e one Perſon at leaſt nearer akin to ſome former law- 
ves ful Poſſeſſor, than the preſent Prince; and if theſe 
em Men diſcover any ſuch, they are bound by their Prin- 
n; Kciples to endeavour for his ſake, not only to deſtroy 
en Wthe Settlement of the Succeſſion made to his Prejudice, 
les but to overthrow the preſent Government tho never 


W- Wo bappily Adminiſtrated, and the Prince never ſo 
me much a father of his Country, and the Attempt likely 
ily Ito be attended with the extirpation of the true Reli- 

of Neion and the utter deſtroying of all the Freedom that's 

left among Nations. 

an Men of thMe Principles, may be oblig'd, let them 
by live where they Will, to be from Age to Age Enemies 
ie- Ito the Princes, by whom they are Protected; and if 
there happen to be a place where they do not ſuppoſe 
themſelves to be under this Obligation, it muſt be 
wholly owing to their Ignorance, in not having ia 
compleat Liſt of the Heirs of thoſe Princes, who from 
time to time, have been diſpoſſeſsd of their Govern- 
in ments; nay, 'tis Probable, that never ſince Nimrod, 
ach Wrhe ſixth Son of Chus, the Son of Noah's youngeſt Son 
di- the accurie.) Ham, contrary to all Hereditary Right, 
poſſeſs'd himſelf of the Kingdom, no Government ac- 


Ferame to theſe mens Principles has had a juſt 
itle. | 


1WS 

le- Great Britain by reaſon of its ſituaiton, is not ſub- 
eme ect to ſo many Revolutions, as places on the conti- 
- be nent, ſome of which change Governours more than once 
on- Wn a Campaign, and yet how few Governments are 
irſe there, ſince we have had any tolerable account of 
ght things, that Men of theſe Principles cou'd have own'd 
end Neither in England or Scotland? but of this more here- 
w'd fter. 7 | 

> of I ſhall now only obſerye, that we need not go fur- 
t to fiber back than the Revolution, to ſee the pernici- 
uild 5 ous 
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ons Conſequences of this ſo much boaſted Principle of 
Loyalty, ſince to it was owing all the wicked Methods 
which were taken to weaken the Hands of the Govern- 
ment, and to render all its Attempts againſt the Com- 
mon Enemy ineffectual, to it we are indebted for the 
Ailaſtination Plot and all other Conſpiracies ; it was by 
Vertue of it that the Traitors, who gloried in their | 
Wickednels, were abſolv'd at the Gallows ; and had it 
not been for this Rebellious Doctrine, there had not 
been a Proteftant in the Nation, but wou'd have 
been a Loyal Subject to the Late and Prelent Govern- 
ment, and Zealous for the Succeſſion as Eſtabliſh'd by 
Law, to the utter Confuſion of the Papiſts and their 
Popiſh Pretender. 

And ſince Her Majeſty did not aſcend the Throne 
on the Death of Her Father but of the late King of MW" 
Glorious Memory; and that Her Reign is not dated © © 
according to the nearneſs of Blood but to the Act of tl 
Settlement, and that theſe Men fay, that every one k 
in Law is preſum'd to be the Child of the Parents who ll © 
own'd him; I ſay conſidering this, 'tis Anpoſſible but A 
that they, without Renouncing their treaſonable Prin- C 
ciples, muſt of courſe be Enemies to Her Majeſty's l 
Title and Government. t 

This Principle muſt oblige all its Votaries, in Op- 
poſition to their Oaths, to do their utmoſt to hinder 
the Houſe of Hanover from ſucceeding to the Crown; 
and tho they cou'd not prevent it, yet to continue 
Enemies to their Government to the end of the World, 
in caſe any of the Popiſh Families who are nearer al- 
lied to King James Survive ſo long. * 

Muſt not every one who is not wilfully Blind 
plainly See, except this curs'd Rebellious Principle is 
treated as it deſerves, the Nation is in great Danger, 
and God knows how ſoon, of being made a miſera- 
ble Scene of Blood and Deſolation, and of falling into 
the Hands of enrag'd biggotted Men, who are bound 
by all the Motives which incite to Cruelty, to uſe} 
us with the utmoſt Inhumanity. 

I need add no more in fo plain a Matter to canvince 
Men, that nothing but endleſs Confuſion can be ex- 
pected, if People are not bound to pay their Allegi- 
ance to thofe by whoſe Protection they enjoy their 
Lives, Liberties and Properties, aud tc defend them 
| in 
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In the Execution of their Holy Office againſt all Pre- 


ders whatever. . 
70 ſuppoſe God requires Men on Pain of Damnation 
to pay Obedience where 'tis due, and yet has made it 
impoſſible for the greateſt Part of them todiſcover where 
tis due, is the higheſt Reflection on the Wiſdom and 


Goodneſs of God; the Bulk of the People very well 
: know who they are that make and execute the Laws, 


and by whoſe Protection they are ſecur'd in the Enjoy- 
ment of their Lives, Liberties and Properties. And 
jf Obedience be not due to thoſe who thus protect 
them, but the Rule for their Obedience depends on 
Titles, and they are to look out to ſee whether there's 
no one nearer a Kin to the firſt Monarch, or to any 
other who was once lawfally poſſeſs'd of the Govern- 
ment; muſt not this at the beſt fill their Heads with 
eternal Scruples, and make them pay their Allegiance 
with a doubtful and diſtracted Conſcience ? Are they 
knowing enough in the Hiſtories of Former Times, or 
well enough vers'd in the Laws Relating ro Contracts 
and Divorcesg or can they Judge of the Lawfulneſs of 
Conqueſt, the Validity of Wills, or whether the Ceſ- 
ſions of the Right Heirs are made with due Formali- 
ties, and an Hundred other things which the Author 
of Hereditary Right, and other Anti-Revolutioniſts ſup- 
pos'd, neceſſary for the Judging about the Titles of 
Princes? | | 
Are any but Men bred to the Laws Competent 


Judges of the Titles that concern Private Eſtates, and 


are not thele relating to Kingdoms infinitely more per- 


# plex'd by Mercenary Writers? Since Men in Power 
can find People ready to do what they will with 


Records, or Swear whatever they have a mind to rela- 
ting to Wills, Ceſſions, and at the ſame time fright 
others from Diſcovering what they know. 


Will Men of theſe Principles ſay, that the poor 


Peaſants in France, are to Examine whether the Houſe 
of Auſtria is Deſcended from Pharamond, or that of 
Lorain from Pepin, to ſee whether either of them have 
a better Title to the Kingdom of France, than the Pre- 
ſent Poſſeſſor Deſcended from Huh Capet ? Or that 
they are bound to enquire into the Validity of the 
Saliek Law, to ſee whether they ought not to trauſ- 
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fer their Allegiance either to the Queen, or to the 
Chevalier. Fw | 

If the Men of Anti-Revolation Principles ſay this 
is carrying Matters too far back; I defie them to a. 
void it, except by maintaining ſuch Principles as will 
prove that the Pretender, tho' allow'd to be King 
James's Son, has no more Right to the Kingdom than 
the Poſterity of the Firſt King of our Iſland after the 
Romans left it, or the Deſcendants of thoſe Daniſh 
Kings who Conquer'd England; and 'tis but lately 
= Kings of Denmark have left England out of their 

itles. 

And I defie theſe Men to ſhew any Reaſon, why 
the Laws made againſt the Pretender, and for the Suc- 
ceſſion in the Houſe of Hanover are void, which will 
not equally make void all which is done ſince the 
— for Excluding the Heirs of Edgar Athe. 
ing. 

Andi if, as the Author of Hereditary Right, ſuppoſes 
the Laws made in Favour of the Houſe of Lancaſter 
were all void, tho' the Nation, thoſe that had any Pre- 
tence to the Crown as well as others, had acknowleg'd 
their Right for Threeſcore Years together, there can 
be no Reaſon why Laws made for ſo many Hundred 
Years muſt not be void, and ſo much our Au- 
thor owns by ſaying, * eis a ſure rule in this Caſe, 
© nullum Tempus occurrit Regi, And adds, no length of 
© time makes that Lawful which was ſo from the Begin- 
ning; if there be a right Heir that claims or wou'd 
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make it Good, or forbears to claim for other ſuffi- 
cient Reaſons; here Preſcription fignifies nothing, 

The People ſince the Revolution (as they always 
did before it, and if they will have any Government 
muſt aiways do) have paid their Allegiance to thoſe 
by whole Protection they have ſubſiſted; now this 
Author to make it appear plainly to their Capacities, 
that they have been all this time abominably in the 
Wrong, and in order to inform their Judgments a- 
right, refers them to certain NSS. ſome of which he 


| ſays are taken out of what he calls Biblioth. Harley, 
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ſome are MSS. of Judge Hales, (which, tho this Au- 
thor is ſo happy as to have the Liberty to tranſcribe, 
yet my Lord Chief Juſtice Holt cou'd but onte, and 
that with great Difficulty, obtain a Sight of them 
without being permitted to tranſcribe a Word) at 
others he ſays are taken from the rolls of Parliament; 
He might as well ſend the People to China, or 
Japan, to learn whom they are to obey in England, as 
to thoſe MSS. or to thoſe old Authors he quotes, _ 
are not only very ſcarce but in very bad Latin, a 
being 3 the Work of Monks, who were very 
notorious for having no regard to Truth, are full of 
endleſs Contradiction. 

How few have Leiſure and Abilities to examine in- 
to the Authors he mentions, to ſee whether they are 
fairly quoted, and what, upon the whole, their Senſe 
is, and then compare them with thoſe who give a dif- 
ferent Account, and from the Rules of Criticiſm en- 
deavour to form a right Judgment? And, after this is 
done, they will find that even in thoſe Days, moſt of 
the Writers made it their Buſineſs to flatter the Men 
in Power, and to put the faireſt Gloſſes on the fouleſt 
Actions, and ſcandalouſly miſrepreſent thoſe the great 
Men had a mind to Blacken, or in other Words, there 
Yor then your Examiners, Poſt- Boys, Conduct of Al- 
„ 

This Author I think was very unkind to oblige 
People to take ſo much Pains, when in effect he owns 
'tis to no Purpoſe, in ſaying this * Controverfie is not 


| ro be determin'd by Facts and Precedents; and that 'tis 


certain, Injuftice, Publick and Private, has more Prece- 


"7 dents, and fills Hiftory more than Right and Juſtite, and 
| conſequently 'tis not Facts, but Principles plain to 


ordinary Capacities, that muſt be the Rule to the 
bulk of Mankind. 

There's nothing fills me more with Indignation, 
than to ſee the plaineſt Things (ſuch as the common 
Duties of the moſt Ignorant) induftriouſly .rendet'd 
moſt obſcore and perplext, and that too by thoſe Men 
whoſe Buſineſs 'tis to explain to the common Capaci- 
ties every thing that is not plain. 
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But to take off ſo great a Reflection on the Dictates 
of infinite Wiſdom, as that Mankind ſhou'd be left 
in the Dark to grope their Way, in a thing on 
which their Happineſs here and hereafter depends; 1 
ſhall ſhew that the Directions, cur Holy Religion gives 
us are in this Caſe fo plain, and the Reaſons on 
which they are grounded fo Evident, that every one 
who is not willully blind muſt needs ſee his Duty. 

The Queſtion the Jews put our Saviour, was, whe- 
ther. it was lawful to pay Tribute to Ceſar or not 
they very well knew that they had been oblig'd by 
God himſelf to take a King from among their 
Brethren, “ that the Houſe of David had. a Divine 
Commillon to rule them for ever, and that the 
Romans contrary to all Juſtice had brought them in 
Subject ion, as C:ſar himſelf had the Romans; and there- 
fore no doubt they expected a favourable Anſwer, for 
the Houſe of David, from Jeſus who was himſelf of 
that Houſe ; but he, without any Regard to thoſe Laws 
Which made for the Houſe of David, ſeeing the 
Image and Superſcription of the Money. which went 
by Publick Authority in the Country, and which de- 
noted who was in Poſſeſſion of the Government, de- 
termin'd it for Caſar, laying render to Cæœſar, &c. And 
if none are fo Ignorant as to know who is in Poſſeſ- 
fion of the Government, none can, if our Saviour's 
Rule is to be follow'd, miſtake the Perſon. to whom 
their Allegiance is due. St, Paul declares that all who 
have the actual Adminiſtration of Government are from 
God this he twice repeats in laying, there is no Power 
but of God; the Powers that be are ordain'd of God, 
T Coun'd his Words have been conſtrued to extend 
to thoſe who have the Title and not the Power, it cou'd 7 
not have taken off the Scruples of the Jewi4 Converts 
at Rome, who lay under the ſame Prejudice with the 
Unbelieviag Jews, and the Reaſons he gives why 
they are of God, thew he can't mean it of any 
out of Poſſeſſion, or not actually inveſted with the 
Power of the Sword; It is to thoſe who bear the Sword 
and that not in Vain; it is to all thoſe who are a Ter- 
ror not to good Works but to evil, thoſe that reward 
them that do good. If thou art good he is a Miniſter of 
Cod to thee for good; if thou art evil he is till a Mini- 
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ger of God to thee, becauſe he is a' Revenger to execute 
Wrath upon him that does evil; and ſince he is ſuch 
who protects the Good, and puniſhes the Evil, you muſt 
needs be ſubject not only for Wrath but Conſcience Sale; 
for this Cauſe pay you Tribute alſo, for they are God's Mi- 
nifters attending continually for this very thing. So that 
the Reaſon which is given for Obedience, ſhews, 'tis im- 
poſſible to belong to any in the Circumſtances. of the 
Gentleman at Bar Le Duc, tho' he had infinitely a bet- 
ter Title than he has, and as clear as that of the Houſe 
of David. 

The ſame Apoſtleſays, That * Prayers fpould be made 
for Kings, and all in Authority, that we may lead 4 
peaceable Life in all Godlineſs and Honeſty. But the Anti- 
Revolutioniſts are for deſtroying our Peace and Quiet, 
for one hoſe Principles are inconſiſtent with all Honeſt y, 
as well as Godlinels., fo that the Honour of God, as 
well as the Good of Man, which are the two grand 


Rules, (to which all particular Laws either of God or 


Man, if they ſhould chance to interfere, muſt give 
Place) obliges us to do our utmoſt to ſupport the 
preſent Powers, and the Laws they have enacted rela- 
ting to the Proteſtant Succeſſion. | 

The Rules, the Scripture? lays down relating to on 

Obedience, are exactly agreeable to the Practice of 
David, who, when he was with the King of Gath, 
thought it his Duty, for the Protection he received, to 
joyn with the uncircumcis'd Idolatrous Phil;R;zes againſt 
his own Brethren, Men of his own Religion, and God's 
peculiar People, even tho' the Lord's Anointed was at 
the Head of them; and when he found his Service 


would not be accepted, he humbly expoſtulates in theſe 


Words, f What haſt thou found in thy Servant as lung as 
Ihave been with thee,that 1 may not go up and fight againſt 
the Enemies of my Lord the Ning? 

Had the Philiſtines given him the ſame Protection in 
Judea, it had been his Duty there to have joyn'd with 
them againſt all Perſons whomſoever, and accordingly 
the Jew: Nation paid their Allegiance to the Romans, 
Grecians, Per fians, Chaldeans, &c. and own'd them the 
lawful and rightful Governours of Judea. | 

Can any impartial Man, who conſiders theſe Texts, 
tho' there are many more as clear, ſay, that the Scrip- 
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ture has not plainly inform'd the moſt ignorant, to 
_— their Allegiance is due, as well as for what it is 
ue! 

After this, Can any one make it a Queſtion, whe- 
ther the Obedience due to Government be due to 
the Perſon who actually governs, or to one who is un- 
der a moral Incapacity to exerciſe any one Act of Go- 
vernment ? 


Another Difference between the Anti-Revolutioni/t 
and Revolutioniſt is, that the former maintain, that the 
People, when under a Government with a lawful Title, 
are bound on Pain of Damnation to ſuffer their Liber- 
ties, Properties, nay, their very Lives, to be taken 
from them, rather than reſiſt. 

The latter on the cantrary affirm, That a Prince 
may be guilty of ſuch Acts as are inconſiſtent with 
the Nature of civil Polity, and amount to an abdicatin 
his Government, and putting himſelf into a State of 
War, with thoſe whom, by his regal Office, he was 
bound to govern and protect. 

And they fay, if the Doctrine of abſolute Non- 
reſiſtance was believed, it would inevitably place all 
Mankind in a worſe Condition than they are any where 
at preſentin,becauſe the greateſtTyrants are under ſome 
Reſtraints, and kept within ſome Bounds, leſt their 
Slaves ſhould grow deſperate. | 

Man, as Experience ſhews, has the ſtrongeſt, the moſt 
violent, and moſt irregular Appetites; and that which 
hinders him from giving them the utmoſt Looſe, is, that 
he, being a poor dependent Creature, who can't ſuh- 
ſiſt without the Help of others, is very often forced to 
comply with the Rule 15 doing unto others as he mould 
be done unto; but could ſuch an Animal be free'd from 
all Apprehenſions of Danger, and that all his Subjects 
would either comply with all his extravagant Com- 
mands, or elſe timely ſuffer their Throats to be cut; 'tis 
ſcarce to be imagined, what a fierce Monſter he would 
grow, and how like a Devil incarnate he w-uld act. 

There's no Hardſhips ſuch a Prince would ſcruple to 
impoſe on the poor People, to gratifie his own or 
his Minion's moſt extravagant Luſts : Men then would 
be in a worſe Condition than inferior Animals, becauſe 
there are a thouſand Things they do to provoke hog oe 
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other, which other Animals are not capable of, or 
elſe, on the Account of their Want of Reaſon, are not 
reſented. | 

We no where find, that a Prince ever gave up all the 
Dogs or Horſes in-a Country, becauſe his Favourite was 
either hit or kick'd by one of them, as the whole Jewiſh 
Nation was given up by King Abaſuerus to his 
Minion, who was reſolved to ſacrifice both Old and 
Young, Women and Children, to his Reſentment, be- 
cauſe he thought one of that Nation fail'd in his Reſpe& 
to him; nor was the Matter much mended, when the 
King, to gratifie a Woman, made ſuch a Decree in Fa- 
vour of the Jews, that by Virtue of it they murdered 
75000 of his other Subjects. | 

If Nebuchadnezzar, when this admirable Doctrine, 
as we ſee by his being turn d a 92 by his Subjects, 
did not prevail, was for putting the Chaldens and Wile 
Men to Death, becauſe they knew not his Dream; 
There can be no Doubt, but Princes, if they could 
be fully ſatisfy'd, they might without any Hazard uſe 
their Subjects as they pleas'd, would deftroy the beſt 
and wiſeſt of them for as fooliſh Rex{ons : Then the 
need not, like Caligula, wiſh, that their Subjects bad 
but one Neck, ſince a few Ruffians, arm'd with the 
Prince's irreſiſtible Authority, might quickly diſpatch 
Millions. 

Then Princes, who uſually ſee with their Favourites 
Eyes, and hear with their Ears, would be eaſily induc'd 
to give up whole Provinces to the worſt of Men, who 
being in haſte to grow rich, and not willing to loſe fo 
precious an Opportunity, would plunder the Inhabi- 
tants at ſuch a Rate, as would not leave them enough 
to ſubſiſt on. | 

In ſhort, by the continued flattery of ſome, and 
the laviſh ſubmiſlion of all, things by degrees would 
be brought to ſuch a Paſs, that the crueleſt Tyrants 
that ever yet have been, would be thought gentle and 
merciful Governors, in compariſon of the beſt that then 
could be expected, and the extirpation of the greateſt 
part of Mankind wou'd unavoidably follow; and 
thoſe who dar'd not to put an end to their Miſery 
and life at the ſame time, would fly to Deſerts, Woods, 
Mountains, and other inaccetlible loom, to hide them 
from the fury and cruelty of their Tyrants, who would 
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as the Spaniards did the Indians, hunt their ſubjects 
for Sport, and feed: their Dogs with them. 


In ſhort, when Men can be perſwaded that the in- 
tereſt of one Man, is to be preferr'd to Millions, and 


that all Mankind, except a few Sovereigns, are born in 
a ſtate of irretrievable Slavery, and diſarm'd of all 
that defence, which nature allows other Animals, they 
will eaſily believe, that their Governors are ſuperiout 
Beings for whoſe pleaſure they were made; and in- 
deed, to believe that men's Perſons as well ax 
Properties, are abſolutely at the diſpoſal of any be- 
ing, bat one infinitely wiſe, good and powerful, is 
Idolizing the fellow Creature, and paying him that 
Honour which is due to God alone. 

And if Tyrants of old, when this doctrine was ſo 
far from prevailing that numbers of them were cut 
off for their cruelty, would not be content to be 
deified after they were dead (for that was allow'd 
them by common conſent) but muſt, during their lives 
be adored as Gods, and have divine Honours pay” 

them; can we reaſonably ſuppoſe they will be content 
with leſs, when they ſee every thing in this World 
depend on their Breath? Then in all probability, thoſe 
who preſum'd to offer up any Prayer, except to their 
Prince, would like Daniel be thrown to the. Lions, or 
into the Fire like the three Children; and if the King 
of Babylen cou'd think it a juſt caufe of making War, 
that all the Nations ſhou'd worſhip him only, and that all 
Tongues and Tribes, ſhould call on him as God, the great 
quarrel among Princes, when they had got this god- 
like Power, wou'd be, who ſhou'd be thegreateſt God, 
and have the moſt Adorers. 

And none can doubt of this, who conſiders that the 
nature of Man is fo Ambitious, and Reſtleſs, that it is 
always aiming at ſomething further, than at preſent 
it enjoys, and confequently they who are arrived at 
the utmolt pitch of Humane Greatneſs, will not eaſj- 
ly be fatisfied- without being thought more than Hu- 
mane. Hence it was, that even the Chriſtian Emperors 
took on them the titles of Numen, Divinitas, &c. and we 
have an Immortal Mortal, who, notwithſtanding all 
his Bigottry, ſcruples not to have Incenſe burnt be- 
ſore his Statue. | 
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In ſuch a diſmal ſtate of Darkneſs, equal to the Mi- 
ſery and Poverty Men will then lie under, nothing 
will be too groſs for them to ſwallow : 'Tis impoſſible 
then, that they ſhould have any notions of God, or 
his Attributes that are worthy of him, but eccleſiaſti- 
cal Tyrann will be as boundlels as. Civil. 5 
The bleſſed Condition, and happy ſtate, in which. 
the Anti- Revolutioniſts place Mankind, is either mur- 
dering one another about who has. the beſt Title to en- 
ſlave them, or, when that is ſettled, ſubmitting; to all, 
the moſt cruel and barbarous uſage that Tyranny can, 
make them ſuffer. | | a 
Tis no wonder, if infidelity, as theſe Men pretend, 
increaſes; for I defy them to put a better Argument in, 
the mouth of unbelievers, than making the Scriptures 
to teach, that all the choice, an infinite good. Father 
has left his Children, is either to be as. wretched and 
miſerable here, as the moſt inſupportable ſtate of Sla- 
very can render them, or elſe for not ſubmitting, to. 
it here, to be damn'd hereafter, 3 
What thanks ought a Nation, the freeeſt in the 
World, to pay thole Mercenary Preachers, who, as 
tho' all the Texts in the Bibletaught no other Doctrine, 
are continually labouring with all their Rhetorick, to 
perſwade them to change this bleſſed Condition, for. 
ſuch a ſtate of Oppreſſion and Thraldom, as a free 
People-can ſcarce frame an Idea of? and which muſt 
unavoidably happen if by our fatal Diviſions, a cer- 
tain Monarch can impoſe his Creature upon us. | 
Tae Anti. Revolutioniſts maintain, that a patient Sub- 
miſſion to the greateſt, Tyranny will not. deſtroy as 
many Lives as Reſiſtance, and that therefore the Do- 
Ore of Non- Reſiſtance, is for the good of Man- 

ind. | 
This indeed, is the beſt thing that can be ſaid, for 
thoſe who have done their utmoſt to bring an univer- 
ſal Bondage on Europe; but Life it icif is no Bleſſing, 
when one is uncertain whether he ſhall not the next 
moment be depriv'd of it, or what is. neceſſary to ſup- 
hd it, his all lying at the war Che a Tyrant, and 
is rapacious Inſtruments; and the more he has, the 
the greater muſt be his Fear, there being no known 
Laws, by obſerving of which he can be ſecure; and 
innocence, vertue or any good qualities Whatever, are 
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ſo far from making a Man ſafe under arbitrary Pow- 
er, that they become a ſtate crime, and mark him 
out for Sacrifice. 

Tis notoriouſly falſe, that defending Liberty, de- 
ſtroys more lives than ſubmitting to Tyranny ; ſince 
thoſe Nations, who have preſerv'd their Freedom, not- 
withſtanding the Blood and Treaſure it has coſt them, 
are Populous as well as rich, abound with all the con- 
veniencies as well as neceſſaries of life, have not onl 
the uſeful Arts and Sciences in perfection, but thoſe 
which ſerve for Pleaſure and Luxury; and tho' they 
are plac'd in never ſo barren a Soil, and have never 
ſo many natural inconveniencies to ſtruggle with, they 
know how to make Nature ſubmit to Art. 

On the contrary in enſlav'd Countries, all worthy 
Ambition to excell in arts, all diſpoſition to Induſtry, 
Joftice, or Virtue, all goodneſs of Nature is perfectly 
extinguiſhed, and the Inhabitants become Baſe, Cow- 
ardly, and Ignorant, and the Country it ſelf depo- 
pulated, as if by Plague or Famine : | 
And this can't be otherwiſe, ſince the uncertainty of 
Property diſcourages all Cultivation, for which reaſon 
the greateſt part of the Inhabitants periſh for want 
of neceſſaries, and the few who remain, (as one may 
ſee by their Meagre looks, their Rags, their Naſtineſs) 
are deſtitute of every thing that makes life comfortable, 
and they who with ſo much difficulty ſubſiſt ſingly, lie 
under no great temptation of encreafing that difficulty 
by having Wives and Children to maintain. 
Whoever compares the Countries who have preſerv'd 
their Liberties with ſuch as are enſlav'd, or the ſame 
country With it ſelf under theſe different Circumſtan- 
ces, will ſee the one in all reſpects, ſo much below the 
other, that he muſt be convinced, nature does not 
make a greater difference between Man and Beaſt, 
than Government does between Freemen and Slaves. 
But as to number of Inhabitants, the thing we are 
chiefly now to examine into, all Hiſtory will inform 
us, that the difference is almoſt incredible: Machiavel 
* Reports, that the city of Florence, alone, with the 
© Val & Amo a (mall Territory belonging to it, cou'd in 
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t 4 few Hours, by the ſound of a Bell, bring together 
© 135000 well arm'd Men; whereas now that City, with 
all the others in that Province, * are brought to that de- 
ſpiſeahle Weakneſs, that they can neither reſiſt the Op- 
preſſion. of their own Prince, nor defend him or them; 
ſelves if they were aſſaulted by a Foreign Enemy: 
and this is not the effect of War or Peſtilence; they 
enjoy'd a perfe&t Peace, and ſuffered no other Plague 
than that of Arbitrary Government, which in leſs than 
150 Years, is thought to have deſtroyed Nine Parts 
in Ten of the People of that Province. The Spaniards 
have done the ſame in the Kingdoms of Spain, Sicily, 
Naples, the Weft- Indies, and other Places. And Pope 
Alexander VII. is ſaid, by one ſordid Cheat upon the 
Sale of Corn, to have deſtroy'd in Eight Years, above 
a Third Part of the People in the Eccleſiaſtical State. 
In Greece, and the Free States of Afia, particularly 
in Judæa, the Inhabitants were a Hundred to one what 
they are at Preſent, notwithſtanding the at 
Wars they then were in, and the long Peace they 
have ſince enjoy d,; under the Deſpotick Power of the 
Turkiſh Emperors. And thoſe Northern Nations, from 
whom formerly flow'd ſuch a Torrent of People, as 
over-ſpread theſe Parts of the World, are now by rea- 
ſon of Arbitrary Government, become almoſt deſti- 
tute of Inhabitants ; whereas the Barren Mountains © 
Switzerland are full of People, tho' there are few 
Wars in Europe, but where they are employ'd on 
both Sides. EEE 

The Strength and Riches of two ſacli ſmall Spots of the 
Globe, as England and Holland, had been incredible, i 
the World was not convinc'd of it by what both have 
done during this lotig War; but ſhou'd the Former be 
reduc'd under Arbitrary Power, it wou'd in a few 
Years loſe above Two-thirds of its Inhabitants, and 
all its Trade and Riches; and the Latter, now the 
wonder of the World, would by Tyranny quickly be 
reduc'd to the ſame miſerable Condition, as it was 
when under the Spaniſh Yoke. _ 

If Mankind can't be in any Circumſtances, but what 
muſt be attended with ſome 'Inconveniencies, thoſe 
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which have the feweſt ought to be preferr'd; and if 
Slavery be the greateſt Curſe that can befal a Nation, 
every thing ought to be hazarded, rather than that 
ſhon'd be ſubmitted to; a War undertaken on the 
Account of Liberty, if it prove ſucceſsful, may be 
compar'd toa Fever, which, tho' ſmart for a time, 
yet being well cur'd, renders the Patient more Strong 
and Healthy ; but Arbitrary Power, like a Conſump- 
tion preys, on the Vitals, and reduces the Common- 
wealth to a meer Skeleton : And as things now ſtand, 
tis morally impoſſible for oppreſs'd Subjects, conſi- 
dering the preſent way of making War, to recover 
their Liberties; becauſe they can't bear ſuch prodi- 
gious Expences as are neceſſary for taking thoſe Forti- 
fications, which are built for bridling them; ſo that if 
Men are now once enllav'd, they have no hopes of 
being Free, but every Age will add new Oppretlions, 
8 new Burdens, to a People already exhanſted. 

'Tis uſually faid, if the People ſhou'd be allow'd to 
judge in their own Cauſe, and to have recourſe to 
Arms, when they imagine they are oppreſs'd, that 
they, ſuch is their groſs Ignorance and Stapi- 
dity, might eaſily be work'd on by deſigning Men 
to have recourſe to Arms, tho' their Liberties were 
never ſo Safe. 

But this Object ion is made by the Anti- Re volutioniſts 
with very a ill Grace, ſince they ſuppoſe the People 
have ſufficient Underſtanding, to judge concerning the 
Titles of Princes, which, conſidering the foot they put 
them on, is the moſt difficult thing in the World ; 
whereas, if they have not loft their ſence of Feeling 
they are very capable of Judging beteen Protection 
and Opprettion. 

If the Power the Magiſtrate has be not a truſt given 
him on Condition, that he employ it for the pub- 
lick Good, then if he uſes it never ſo madly or mali- 
ciouſly, they have no Reaſon to complain of his abu- 
fing his Power, or betraying his Truſt, ſince they 
gave themſelves up abſolutely to him without any 
Conditions, either Explicite or Implicite. If this be 
infinitely abſurd, then Government muſt unavoidably 
be a Truſt, and they who depute any to exccute this 
Truſt, can't but reſerve to themſelves a power to 
judge whether he executes it, and of diſcharging dis 
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jf they judge he acts contrary to his Truſt; this can't 
be deny'd without deſtroying the Nature of a Truſt. 

Wou'd not a Man be very ridiculous ſhou'd he cry, 
can ſuch ſtupid ſots as the People, tell what degrees of 
Weakneſs and Inſanity, makes a Man incapable of Go- 
verning ? or canthey produce any Scripture or the Ori- 
ginal Contract, by which a Prince who has loſt his Un- 
derftanding, loſes the Right he has to the People's 
Obedience? If they without ſtaying till the Prince 
declares himſelf a Fool, or Mad-man, have a Right, as 
ſoon as they judge him uncapable,- to entruſt the Ma- 
nagement of their Civil Aſſairs to other Hands, why 
mult they wait till he is pleas'd to own himſelf a 
Tyrant ? 0 

The only Difference between theſe two Caſes is, 
that loſs of Underſtanding being only a Misfortune, the 
People may again intruſt a Prince with the Adminiſtra- 
tion of their Affairs, when they judge he has recover'd 
ſuch a degree of Underſtanding as makes him capable 
of it; but Tyranny being a Crime of rhe higheſt Na- 
ture, and which 4. — a rooted Averſion to the true 
ead of all Government, they are errant Fools to truſt 
n if once they are ſo happy as to be rid of 

im. | | 
The lower People are in Underſtanding the leſs will 
harangues of diſcontented Perſons be able to make an 
Impreſſion on them; and, if their Stupidity be fo 
groſs, 'tis a Million to one but that will hinder them 
from perceiving their Danger till *tis too late to pre- 
vent it; which is the true Reaſon that the whole 
Earth, a very {mall part excepted, now groans under 


univerſal Slavery. 


To go no further than this Part of the World, who · 
ever conliders, that within theſe two Centuries, there 
was not an Abſolute Monarch in Europe, except the 
Czar, and that now ours is the ouly Kingdom where 
the Subjects enjoy any Freedom, muſt conclude, that 
People, inſtead of being too jealous of Deſigns againſt 
their Liberties, have had their Chains riveted before 
they guels'd what was intended for them. 

It rrequently Happens, that the Populacy have had 
ſo profound a Veneration for the Perſons at the Helm, 
that they have ſtriven who Rouls be the for wardeſt 
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in delivering up their Liberties, and Complementing 


their Prince with an Abſolute unlimited Power. 
Has not this Humour, without regard to what Den- 


mark, and Sweeden, have lately ſuffer'd by it, fo far 


revail'd, that we have had Addreſſes almoſt from all 

arts, fill'd with Declarations of Obedience without 
Reſerve, Loyalty without Bounds, Abſolute unlimited 
umconditional Submiffen ? And Two-thirds of the 
Eegiſlature have been treated with the higheſt Inſo- 
lence (tho' their Parliamentary Proceedings had the 
Queen's moſt Solemn Approbation from the Throne) 
becanſe they vindicated that Reſiſtance (and 'twas to 
that alone they confin'd themſelves) to which the Queen 
owes her Crown, and perhaps, conſidering what Part 
She had in the bleſſed Revolution, Her Life; the Nation, 
their-Liberty, and the Church their Religion; and what 
Danger wou'd the Nation be in, when the Means which 
were Neceſſary to ſecure all theſe Bleſſings, can't be 
mention'd without the utmoſt Deteſtation, by thoſe 
who yet own the Name of Proteftants and Freemen, 

- Where Property is but in few Hands, and the Peo- 
ple Vaſſals to the Great Men, there the Diſcontents of 
the Latter may influence the Former; but where 
Property is ſo much divided as it is among us, and 
the middle fort have fo great a Share in it, 'tis 
morally Impoſſible the bulk of the People ſhou'd have 
recourſe to Arms, except their Ruin was very Appa- 


a Civil War too much, and 1 . the Conſequen- 
emſelves to it. | 


p. 107. 
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tin: But we need not go further back than the two 
laſt Revolutions, in Great Britain, to prove this; in all 
other Gaſes, Plots and Conſpiracies, which 'tis a Million 
to one are diſcover'd before they are ripe for Execu- ' 
tion, tend to the Strengthning of the Government. 

I mention this with Relation to Free Governments, 
for where Sovereigns rule by ſtanding Armies, as they 
do in all Deſpotick Governments, there the Soldiers, 
when they have found out their own Strength, make ' 
ſad Havock among thoſe Princes, ſo that no Man can 
be a Friend to Crown'd Heads, who will not do his 
utmoſt to prevent Arbitrary Power. 

When Reaſon will no further help the Aſſertors of 
the Doctrine of Abſolute Non- Reſiſtance, then they 
have Recourſe to Sophiſtry, and ſay, That except the 
Govern'd renounced all ſelf Defence, this Abſurdity 
will follow, That the Superior maſt be accountable to 
the Inferior, and the Governor become Subject to the 
Govern'd. 

If the Relation between a Governor and his Sub- 
»- jets is diſſolv'd, when he either will not or cannot 
protect his People, it muſt certainly be ſo, when, to 
Non-Protection he adds an Attempt to ruin them; 
becauſe as much as ruining the Common-wealth, is 
is | worſe than not Protecting it, ſo much greater Reaſon 
e is there to conctude, the Relation is then entirely de- 
x- | Riroy'd : In ſuch a Caſe tis not an Inferior that Judges 
- Þ: Superior, or a Governor being made ſubject to his 
dubjects, but the People's defending themſelves, as by 
the Law of ſelf Preſervation they are bound, again 
one who has chang'd the Relation, he had to them 
of Governor for that of an Enemy; and an Enemy 
with all the moſt odious and aggravating Circumſtan- 
ſtances imaginable, | 

The End of the Governors Commiſſion muſt be the 
Meaſure of his Power, as well as of the People's Qbe- 
dience, and if that be to ſecure them in the Enjoy- 
ment of their Lives, Liberties, and Properties, no- 
thing can be more abſurd than to ſuppole, that becauſe 
he has a Right to command the Force of the Society 
tor the Defence of theſe, that therefore he has a Right 
to command it when he deſigns the contrary, aud from 
which by the very Nature and Deſign of his Com- 
milion, he is more excluded than any other Perſon : 


And 
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And to ſuppoſe he may not be reſiſted, ſhould he attempt 
it, is as abſurd as to ſuppoſe, that Travellers had no 
Right to defend themſelves againſt thoſe they truſted 
with Arms to ſecure 'em from Robbers, if they uſed 
thoſe Arms not to guard, but to rob the Travellers 
themſelves. |; 

God has given no Man a Right to uſe another Ill, 
much leſs to take away his Life, if he has done him or 
his Fellows no Injury; when that is not the Caſe, he is 
to do all the Good he can to his Neighbour, whom he ts 
to love as himſelf; and conſequently they who aſſiſt any 
Governour, in deſtroying or ruining innocent Perſons, 
commit the ſame Crime, as if they had done this without 
a Commitlion ; becauſe no Power on Earth can authorize 
Men to do any thing which is contrary to the Law of 
God, and therefore no Mortal can have any Power ei- 
ther from God or Man, but upon Condition he employs 


it for the publick Good; which Condition if he breaks, 


by ſeeking to ruin the Common-wealth, the Obliga- 
tion the People were under to him, by Virtue of that 

Condition, muſt needs be void; and they who have no 
Power over their own Lives, cannot, without being 

uilty of Self murther, give themſelves up to beide- 

roy'd, but are oblig d by the Laws of God and Nature 
to defend themſelves, as much as any private Man can 
be, when by the Suddenneſs of the Danger he can't 
have Recourſe to the Magiſtrate for Protection; and if 
any Law, which forbids this, wou'd be void, it ſhews, 
that Obedience is due for no other Reaſon, but for the 
Sake of Protection, and that tis not within the Sphere 
of Government to determine, what Mea ſhall do, when 
they are no longer under its Prôtection. 

And now, | think, I may ſay, I have been as good as 
my Word in impartially ſtating the Differences between 
the two contending Parties; and the main Difference 
is, as every one may ſee, that one of them has nothing 
in View, but the Intereſt of a particular Perſon, and 
that every thing, whether he is in or out of the Govern- 
ment, is to be lacrific'd to him; for which Reaſon, if 
thoſe evil Spirits, who are envious of the. Happinels of 
human Societies, were to contrive political Principles 
for them, they could not pitch on any which could bet- 
ter ſhew their Hatred to Mankind, than thoſe the Anti- 
Revolutioniſts would impole on us as Divine Truths. 
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And that the other Party on the contrary conſider 
the Good of the whole, as the End and Deſign of Go- 
vernment, and make this the Rule and Meaſure of their 
Obedience; for which Reaſon their Principles can't 
at wy — be deviated from without Prejudice to the 
Publick. | | | 
If theſe Arguments prove, That a Nation is not diſ- 
arm'd of all Self-defence, even when a Prince has the 
whole Legiſlative Power, they muſt conclude more 
ſtrongly when he has but a Share in it, and is, by Vir- 
tue of his Office, to ſee the Laws, made for the De- 
fence of Peoples Liberties and Properties, duly execu- 
ted ; and it muſt be either the not underſtanding, or the 
not rightly conſidering the Nature of our Government, 
which can cauſe any Man to doubt of the Juſtice of 
the Revolution, and of the Laws fince that Time made 
relating to the Settlement or Succeſſion of the Crown. 

And therefore to take away all doubts in this matter, 
I ſhall put the Reader in mind, that if the Law-making 
Power be the Supreme Power on Earth, they who 
equally thare this Supreme Power, can have no Superior 
but God. And muſt not they who have no Superior but 
God be equal among themſelves? and tho' all in their 
private ſtations are ſubje& to the executive Power, 
yet I can't fee how this will hinder their equality in 
their Legiſlative capacity, becauſe the executive Power 
is deriv'd from, ſubordinate to, and dependent on the 
Legillative, ſince it wholly conſiſts in putting their 
Will m execution, 

Nor is this equality deſtroy'd, becauſe the Prince 
can, provided it be conſiſtent with the Laws for tri- 
ennial Parliaments, appoint when the Legiſlature ſhall 
meet; ſince the conſent of both Houſes, is not only 
neceſſary to the paſſing any Law, but all Laws, except 
it be a Parliamentary Pardon, muſt begin with them, 
and the King without having a Power to make the leaſt 
alteration, muſt accept or refuſe their Bills; and ſince 
the Prince can't defray even the ordinary expences of 
the Crown, without being ſupply'd by the two Hou- 
ſes, who have it in their Power, to limit their Grant, 
both for time and quantity, there's no pretence to 
ſuppoſe the Power, the Prince has in aſſembling the 
Legiſlature can deſtroy their equality, as to their 
Law-making Power when allembled, ic 
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If the Supreme Power be thus ſhar'd, it neceſſat᷑ily 
follows, that ſhou'd any of the Three endeavour to 
aſſume the whole to themſelves, the other two muſt 
have the ſame right to hinder it, as any Sovereign can 
to oppoſe another; ſince that is wholly built on his ha- 
ving no Superior on Earth to judge between bim and 
the Perſon who has ihjur'd him; fo that this right ne- 
ceſſarily follows from the Conſtitution, by allowing 
each of the three an equal ſhare in the Supreme Pow- 
er, nor can you vary a little from this without deſtroy- 
ing the Conſtitution; and as the two Houſes are no 
more ſubject to be try'd in any Court for what they 
-a& in their Parliamentary Capacity, than the Prince 
himſelf, fo they have always claim'd a right of being 
the ſole Judges of their own Rights on Privileges, 
whereas, if any Subject apprehends himſelf aggrieved 
by the Crown extending its Power too far, he may 
apply himſelf to the Courts of Weft minſter-Hall, and 
from them there lies an Appeal to the Lords, who 
are the dernier Reſort. . 

And if the Houſe of Lords, whoſe Sentences can only 
be revers'd by the whole Legiſlature, to which their 
Concarrence is neceſſary, are not irreſiſtible, tho 
they ſhou'd, by vertue of being the Supreme Court, 
make ſuch an order, as wou'd, directly or indirectly in- 
veſt the whole Legiſlature in themſelves, there can be no 
Reaſon why the Arbitrary Will of that Perſon, by whoſe 
Authority the Judges act, ought to be ſubmitted to, if the 
Judges ſhould be prevail'd on to give ſuch Opinions, as 
inveſted the whole Legiſlature in him, becanſe the Na- 
tion in cither Caſe, is no more to be trick'd, than forc'd 
out of their Happy Conſtitution. | 

If it be lawful to frame ſuch a Conſtitution as ours, 
it (muſt be as lawful to defend it againſt any Part, who 
ſhou'd endeavour to deſtroy the whole, ſince every ſuch 
Attempt muſt be a Renouncing and Abdicating that 
Authority, which it held by Vertue of the Conſtitu- 
tion: And if the People may oppoſe either or both 
Houles, (ſhould they endeavour to overthrow the Con- 
ſtitution, the ſame Reaſon would juitity them in de- 
fending it againſt the Prince, ſince the Conſtitution 


as little allows of an Abſolute Monarchy, as it does of 


an Ariſtocracy, or a Republick, 


! 
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believe there are few of thoſe, who are now for al- 
lowing to a Third of the Legillature, an Abſolute Pow- 
er over the Lives of the People, but wou'd maintain 
that the whole might be oppoſs'd, ſhould they attempt 
to inveſt in themſelves, all the Properties of. a Nation: 
Then we ſhould be told by theſe Gentlemen, that e- 
ven the Power the Legiſlature had, was a Truft which 
cou'd not be interpreted, to extend to the depriving 
the People of their Properties, but for -the makin 
Laws for Securing and Regulatipg them; and 
there can be no Reaſon to allow more Power to one 
Third, than to the whole, except it be that which 
a Popiſh Author gives, why ſo many of their Clergy 
exalt the Power of the Pope, above a General 'Conn- 
cil, of which the Pope is but a part, viz. becauſe 'tis the 
Pope, and not the Council that beſtows Penſions; and 
diſpoſes of Preferments ws 
That Conſtitution is certainly worth . defending; 
where the Laws are made by the Concurfence of ſeve- 
ral Bodies, which are a Check to one another, to pre- 
vent any thing paſſing into a Law, that may be pre- 
judicial to the Publick; and where each of the Bodies 
are, in Intereſt, bound to admit none but juſt and im- 
partial Laws, ſince each are ſubject to the Laws the 
whole makes, and one, at ſtated times, is choſen by the 
People, and generally compofed of ſuch a Number of 
Men of Eſtates, as tis impoſlible (Penſions and Places 
excluded) that ever they ſhould have an Intereſt di- 
ſtin& from the Pablick. 1 

If the ſame Power which makes the Laws, be neceſ- 
ſary to the repealing or changing them, each Part of 
the Legiſlature muſt be bound by what the whole En- 
acts; and conſequently the Prince, can no more plead 
an Exemption from being ſubje& to the Laws, than ei- 
ther of the Houſes. And if the Legiflature ean hin- 
der a Papiſt from ſitting in either Houſe, and Enact, 
that all Popiſh Peers, notwithſtanding their Heredi- 
tary Right, ſhou'd, tho' it reach'd never ſo many, 
for ever be excluded from ſitting in Parliament; for 
the ſame Reaſon, the Legiſlature muſt hate the ſame 
Authority, to debar a Papiſt from coming to the 
Throne, or to Enact that be fhalt forfeit his Crown, 
if after he is King he ry Papiſt; or they can ” 

; we 
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well make any other Condition Eſſential to his hol - 
ding the Crown, as they can to the Lords or Com- 
mons holding their Seats in Parliament, ſince 'tis im- 
poſſible but that each Part of the Legiſlature, muſt be 
a like Subject to the Laws the whole Enacts. 

- Tho' without ſach a Law, a Papiſt is incapable of Exer- 
ciſing the Office of a King in a Proteſtant Nation; be- 
cauſe, That obliges him to put the Laws, made for the 
Security of their Liberties, Properties, Lives and Reli- 
— in Execution; but à Papiſt is bound by all the ties 
his Religion can lay on him (and which none of them 
ever fail'd to Execute as far as they cou'd) to deſtroy 
their Liberties, Properties and Lives, in order to ex- 
tirpate their Religion; and conſequently whoſoever de- 
clares himſelf a Papiſt, does by ſo doing, renounce all 
anner of Right and Title to the Regal Office; ſince 
y it he declares, he is oblig'd on pain of Damnation, 
to do every thing Contrary to what that Office re- 
quires of him, which is in the moſt effectual Manner, 
owning himſelf utterly, incapable to execute it. | 

It was for this Reafon, that the States of Sweden, 
declar'd Sigiſnond incapable of Governing them, his 
Father John having bred him up in the Popiſh Reli- 
gion; and therefore they diſpoſed of the Crown to his 
Uncle Charles, and never reſtor'd the Eldeſt Branch. 
And as this Settlement was maintain d by the Swediſh 
Nation, with the Approbation of all the Proteſtant 
World, ſo I am {ure none of the Romiſh Perſuaſion 
can blame their Conduct, ſince they will not permit 
any Proteſtant, tho' he holds no Principles inconſiſtent 
nn Men of their Religion, to rule over 
» Whoever conſiders the Nature of the Britiſh Govern- 
ment, muſt, needs ſee, that tis impofiible any Perſon 
can have any Power, that is not ſubject to the Legi- 
{lativey or Supreme Power; which, in making it Trea- 
ſon to deny, that an Act of Parliament can alter, or 
limit the Succeſſion of the Crown, has only exerciſed 
a Right, which is inſeparably annext to the Supreme 
Legiſlative Power; and they who deny this, muſt ei- 
ther talk without Principles, or make our Parliament, 
to be, no more than a Parliament of Paris. 


- 
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And in Truth, according to our Conſtitution, by 
Hereditary Right, can only be meant a Right, Which 
the Legiſſature has given ſuch a Family, to take by 
Deſcent till they think fit to alter it; which entirely 
depends on the Laws, which are nothing but the will 
of the Legiſlators 5 who, did they not regulate and li- 
mit the Succeſſion of the Crown, as they fee tis for the 
good of the Community, wou'd be wanting in their 
Duty; and the Honſe of Hanover, has now the ſame 
Right to ſucceed the Queen, (whether. you call it 
Parliamentary or Hereditary) as any of our Kings e- 
ver had, or by the Conſtitution ever could have, to 
ſucceed his Predeceſſor, fince none could have any o- 
ther than a Legal Right. | 5517 | 
If the King can plead no more Privilege, than ei- 
ther of the Houſes, upon the Account of his Share in 
the Legiſlature, to exempt himſelf from being ſubject 
to. the Laws, he can plead none at all, upon the Ac- 
count of his Executive Power; becauſe, That, without 
confounding it with the Legiflature, can extend no 
forther than putting the Laws in Execution. And 
tho' the Prince, who is to execute the Laws, has a 
Share in the Legiſlature, yet that does not hinder, but 
that the Executive Power is deriv'd from, and depen- 
dant on the Legiſlature, and is either enlarg'd or 
diminiſh'd, every time a new Law is made, or an old 


one repeal'd, becauſe there's either a new Power given, 


or an old Power taken away.  - | | 

All Perſons who are entruſted with executing any 
Commiſſion, receive their Power, either immediately 
or mediately from the Legiſlators; who, if they pleaſe, 
may themſelves appoint" them, as they did formerly 


the Great Officers of State, and lately the [4 Tru- 


ſtees, Commiſhoners for ſtating the Debentures of rhe 
Army, Commiſſioners of Accounts, & c. And where they 
leave it to the Prince to Name any to Office, he can 
only Name a Perſon, who has all the Qualifications the 
Legiſlators require, for the Executing that Office ; nor 
can he give him more or lels Power, than they have an- 

next to the Office. OT TOUS +. 7 
Illegal Commiſlions are not only void, but all 
who act by them, may be as juſtly oppos'd or pu- 
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niſtd, as if they acted without any; and therefore in 
the * A# 7 Oblivion, it was enacted, that all 7res- 
er 


Sons, Mur 
mand, Power, Authority, Commiſſion, Warrant, Inſtru- 
tion from his late Majeſty, or his Majeſty that now is, 
be pardon d: Which ſhews that the King, with whom 
this Parliamentary Pardon began, did as little as the 
two Houſes imagine, that Obedience without reſerve 
was due to his Commands, or that he had any Autho- 
rity beyond the Law. | 

Tis a Maxim in our Law, that the King in receiving 
Juſtice, is but equal to another Man, and the Judges 
are all ſworn, to decree impartial Juſtice hetween him 
and the Subjects. And Treſfilian, and other Judges, 
for not keeping their Oaths, have been executed, as 
in Caſe of Treaſon, notwithſtanding they pleaded the 
King's Subſequent Pardon, as well as Prior Commands. 

The Laws, the better to guard the Rights of the 
Sabjects, will not allow the King by his own War- 
rant, to commit any Perſon, nor to draw up or Seal 
the Commillions of thoſe who act in his Name, nay 
which is more, he is not to be a Witneſs in any Cauſe; 
and all this with the higheſt Reaſon, becauſe the Of- 
fice of King, was not fram'd for the King's but the 
People's Sake. | 

And yet all this might be eaſily evaded, if the 
Sheriff might not, ualeſs diſcharged by a Legal 
Superſedeas, raiſe the Poſſe to oppoſe any Perſons what- 
ſoever, who ſhou'd preſume to hinder him, from put- 
ting the Decrees of the Judges, relating to Matters of 
Property; in Execution. | 

This Grand Privilege, every Britain, has of reſiſting 
by Law, the Arbitrary Will of the Prince, would 
ſignify nothing, if the whole Nation be diſarm'd of 
all ſelf Defence; if inſtead of letting the Laws, which 
ſet him above the Common Level, take their Courſe, 
he governs by Arbitraty Power. 5 

'Tis bantring a Nation to talk to them of their 
Rights, if they have no Right to defend their Rights 
againſt a Perſon, who has no Right to take them a- 
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way. And therefore your Paſliye-Obedienice Men make 
themſelves perfectly ridiculous, when upon their Prin- 
ciples they talk of the Excellency of our Conſtitution, 
and the Advantage Free-born Britains have above laviſh 
French Men. | 

It would be very abſurd to pretend Law for ſubje&- 
mg the Rights.of the Nation to the Arbitrary Will of 
the Prince, from which the Laws were made to skreen 
them; and which, as long as they are permitted to 
take Place, 'tis impoſlible they ſhould fall under. 

Whoever is in the leaſt acquainted with our Conſti- 
tution, muſt needs ſee, whatever Law forbids reſiſting 
the executive Power, neceſſarily ſuppoſes the Laws du- 
ly adminiſtred; and if it would be abſurd, ſo to inter- 
pret any Law as to make it deſtroy it ſelf, it muſt be 
much more ſo to make it deſtroy the Legiſlature, upon 
whoſe Authority all the Laws depend; eſpecially if it 
be ſuch a Law as is made on Purpoſe for the better ex- 
ecuting their Will, as all muſt do ſo, which require 
Obedience to the executive Power. 

As the King by his Coronation-Oath is. to ſee the 
I aws duly executed, and to govern himſelf and the 
People by them; ſo they by the Oath of Allegiance are 
to tender him all legal Obedience in the Diſcharge of his 
executive Office, or as the Oath of Fealty formerly 
expreſs'd it, That they would be obedient to the King's 
Laws, and every Precept and Proceſs proceeding from the 
Jame, So both thoſe Oaths are for the Security of the 
Legiſlature, ſince that could not ſubſiſt, if the Laws 
were not executed. ito 09 9 

People groſly cheat themſelves with Words, if they 
have not a different Idea of the Word King, when they 
apply it to a Britiſh and to a Turkiſh King; or do nat 
think the former is deſtroy'd, when the latter (who by 
1 Conſtitution is a Tyrant, Robber, and Uſurper) is 
et up. 4 3 

And they muſt needs fee, that Obedience is ſo far 
from being due to a Britiſh King, when ke has no 
Authority from the Law to command it, that it is 
Part of his Office to puniſh thoſe, who, tho' com- 
manded and commiſſion'd by himſelf, - preſum'd to 
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If it be effential to the Br/r; Conſtitution that the 
Laws ſhould be made, repealed, or ſuſpended by the 
King, Lords, and Commons; a King that makes his 
Will the Law, and executes it as ſuch, is ſo far from 
having a Right to be obey'd, that he deſtroys that very 
Conſtitution,” upon which his Right, and the Right of 
all who are to ſucceed him, are built; and when all the 
Power in Great Britain, both Legiſlative and Execu- 
tive, is gone, is not the Britiſh King wholly loſt, and 
his Regal Office annihilated? ? 7 | 
- The Reaſons, which the Commons went upon in 
their Conference with the Lords about the Vacancy of 
the Throne, are all built on this Foundation; That 
King James, by avowing to govern by a deſpotick 
Power unknown to the Conſtitution, and incoaſiſtent 
with it, had renounc'd to be a King according to 
Law; ſuch a King as he was ſworn to be by his Coro- 
nation-Oath; ſuch a King to whom the Allegiance of 
an Engliſb Subject was due, and had ſet up another 
Kind of Dominion, which was' to all Intents, an Ab- 
dication and an Abandoning his Regal Title: And 
nothing can be more evident, 'than that a King can't 
have a Mind to preſerve the Britiſß Conſtitution, and 
at the ſame time bring in another as inconſiſtent with 
it as that of France or Tikey ; or that he can't have a 
Mind to a limited and an unlimited Power, or to go- 
vern according to Law, and according to Will and 
Pleaſure, at the fame time; and conſequently the ſet- 
ting up of the latter, is as much an abdicating that 
Power to which alone he had a Right, as if he had 
done it in the moſt expreſs Terms. 
When à Prinee reſigns his Crown, the Conſtitution 
is not deſtroy'd;-as it is when he quits his legal Govern- 
ment to aſſume a deſpotick Power, even tho? he ſhould 
not ſucceed in the Attempt, becauſe it forces the Nati- 
on to have recourſe to Arms in defence of their Liber- 
ties. And in a ſtate of War is not the civil conſtituti- 
on deſtroy'd ? And muſt not then all the Right that the 
Prince, or his pretended 'or real Son, had by virtue of 
that Conſtitution fall with it? And are not -a People, 
in new forming their Conſtitution, at Liberty to 
chuſe proper Methods to prevent him or any of his from 
making any ſuch Attempt for the future ? 
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And yet had not the Nation, in new forming the 
Conſtitution, all the regard poſſible to the Royal Fa- 
mily, in ſettling the Government, firſt on their great 
and glorious Deliverer and his royal Conſort, and then 
on her preſent Majeſty; who next to them, had the 
greateſt hand in the Revolution, and by her Preſence 
encouraged thoſe who had taken up Arms in defence 
of their Liberties, and ſince has not thought fit to 
truſt the commands of her Armies to any, but who 
then preferr'd the ſervice of their Country, before 
that of the late King. | 

Had King James left his pretended Child behind 
him, and there had been no doubt about the legality 
of his Birth, yet the neceſſity of Affairs would have 
obliged the Nation to act as they did; nor had they 
any other way to preſerve themſelves from the Power 
of France growing, by the treachery of our former 
Kings, to an exorbitant height : But when King James 
ſent the Child away, and all that were in the ſecret 
of his Birth, (leaſt that matter ſhould be examined in- 
to) and kept him with him in Fance, ſo that there 
was no having one without the other, the Nation, 
which can never want a Power to do whatever it jud- 
ges neceſſary for its own ſafety, were under an in- 
vincible neceflity to take thoſe meaſures they judg'd 
moſt proper for that End. 7; 

Theie Men can blame none but King James, who, by 
his Tyranny having loſt all the Right himſelf had 
could convey none to the Pretender; the Nation di 
nothing but what the Law of Self-preſeryation oblig'd 
them to, and no more than what all Nations have 
thought themſelves bound to do, when their Liberties 
only, and not their Religion too, as in our Caſe, were 
at Stake. | 

All our ancient Lawyers, who wrote of the Con- 
ſtitution, and are cſteem'd the Oracles of the Law, as 
* Bratton, and f Hleta, ſay, © That the King has above 
* him the Law by which he is conſtituted King, and 
his Court (or Parliament) and therefore if the King 
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© is without a Bridle, 1. e. without Law, they are to 
© bridle him; the Meaning of which is, That if the 
King, by breaking in on the Conſtitution, gives them 
ſuch a Superiority over him, as innocent Men have 
over an unjuſt Aggreſſor, that obliges them to bridle 
the lawleſs King; and before, as well as ſince the 
Conqueſt, we have many Inſtances where the Nation 
has exerciſed this Right, and even depoſed their Kings, 
when they deſpaired of their Governing according to 


W. | | 

And had they not a Right to do fo, when 'tis de- 
clar'd in expreſs Terms in the Laws of Edward the Con- 
ſeſſor, which our Kings have ſworn to maintain, That 
unleſi the || King perform his Duty, and anſwer the End 
for which he was conſtituted, not ſo much as the Name 
of a King ſhall remain in him: And Henry I. declares 
to Pope * Paſchal, * That he could not diminiſh the 
Rights either of the Crown or Kingdom, that if 
© be ſhould be ſo baſe and mean as to attempt it, the 
© Barons and People of England would not ſuffer it: 
And the Nobility- in their Letter to Pope Boniface, 
writ by the Approbation of Edward I. and the Con- 
ſent of the whole Commonality, proteſt, © That they, 
* by Virtue of their Oaths, were bound to the Ob- 
* ſervation and Defence of the Liberties, Cuſtoms, and 
© Laws of their Country, which, by the Help of God, 
* ſay they, we will defend by our whole Power, nor 
will we permit the f King, tho' he was willing, to 
* attempt Things ſo unuſual, undue, and prejudicial to 
* the Royal Dignity : Which ſhews, that they thought 
the Oath they took to the King was for the Sake of 
the Conſtitution, and that they were obliged by it 
20 oppofe the King himſelf, if he broke in upon it: And 
in the Charters of King John and his Son Henry, both 


confirmed by Parliament, Ut is declared to be lawful to 


reſiſt the King, if he did not govern by Law. And by 
the 12th of Kichard II. it is likewiſe declar'd, ro be 
lawful if the King exerciſed his own Arbitrary Will to 
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depoſe him, and ſet up ſomebody near a. kin to the Royal 
Stock. And when the Parliament put this Law in 
Execution on Richard Il. they declared they ated ac- 
cording to the antient Cuſtom of the Kingdom, Pr out 
in ſimilibus caſibus de antiqua conſuetudine regni fuit 
cbſervatum. | 3 127 5 

And I ſuppoſe, the Author of Hereditary Right, 
who has writ ſo largely in Juſtification of the Pro- 
ceedings of that Parliament, which fat in the. 39th of 
Henry VI, will allow of their Enacting, that that King 
ſhould forfeit his Crown, if he broke his Agreement 
with Richard Duke of York. | BETA: ;- 29 

This, we may ſuppoſe, Q. Elix. thought Law in her 
Time; becauſe * A:lmer Biſhop of London, who writ by 
her Order in Defence of her Title, ſays, © The regiment 
* of Englande is not a mere Monarchie, as fome for 
*lacke of confideracion thinke, nor a mere Oli- 
* garchie, nor Democracie, but a rule mixte of all 
© theſe, wherein ech one of theſe have or ſhoulde haue 
© like Authoritie. The image whereof, and not the 
©;mage, but the thinge in dede, is to be ſene in the 
© parliament hous, wherein you ſhal find theſe 3 eſtats. 
© The King or Quene, which repreſenteth the Monar: 
© chie. The noble Men, which be the Ariſtocratie. 
* And the Burgeſſes and Knights, the Democratie. 
© If the parliament uſe their priuileges, the King can 
© ordein nothing without them; if he do, it is his 
* fault in uſurping it, and their follye in permitting 
it: wherefore in my iudgement, thoſe that in King 
© Henry the Sth's dais, would not graunt him that 
© his proclamacions ſhoulde haue the force of a Sta- 
© tute, were good Fathers of the countri, and wur- 
thy commendacion in defending their liberty. 

And King Charles ], thought this good Law in his 
Time, ſince he owns, f That the Power legally placed 
in both Houſes, is more than ſufficient to prevent and 
reſtrain the Power of Tyranny. | 
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* An Harborowe for faithful and true Suljes, &c. 
T King Charles's Anſwer to the 19 Propoſituns of Parliament. 
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And there has not been a Reign ſince the Refor- 
mation, but where our Kings, our Parliaments, * our 
Convocations, have approved, juſtified, aided, and aſ- 
ſiſted Subjects that have taken up Arms in Defence of 
their Liberties even under abſolute Monarchies. 

And if our Kings themſelves allow, the Nation has 

a Right to act thus in Defence of the Conſtitution, 
it would be a Madneſs for any Subject to diſpute it; 
eſpecially if it be conſider d, that Divine Providence 
ſeems to have approv'd ſuch Proceedings of the Com- 
mon-wealth againſt tyrannical Princes, in giving them 
excellent Kings in the Room of the Depos'd, who 
have retriev'd the honour of the Nation, and acted for 
the publick Intereſt, as became perſons advanc'd on 
the foot of Liberty. 
* The Jacobites, by making pitiful harangues about 
the hardſhip of the injur'd young Man, as they call 
the Pretender, hope to wheedle and ſoften the Na- 
tion into their ruin, but they {ure are ſo wile 
as to think Charity begins at home, and to pity them- 
ſelves, their Families, and their innocent Poſterity; 
and not facrifice all theſe to get a ſingle Perſon into 
an Office, which upon all accounts, he is wholly un- 
qualified to exccute. | 

If Pity does not hinder but that, in all Caſes 
where confiication takes place, the crime of the Father 
is impated to the Children, and they loſe their Here- 
ditary Right to thofe Eftates, Honours, and Titles, 
which their Anceſtors enjoy d; why ſhou'd Pity any 
more take place, when a ſuppos'd Son is put by an 
Office, which, not like an Eſtate, is neither ſolely nor 
prineipally defign'd for the good of the Perſon that 
holds it, but purely inſtituted for the ſake of the 
Publick? | 
The Author of Hereditary Right ſuppoſes, all our 
Laws, and all other acts of Government ſince the Re- 
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yolution to be void, becauſe the Eugliſi Monarchy. is 
an Hereditary Monarchy ; which he defines to be a Mo- 
narchy entail'd on one Family and deſcending ſucceſtvely 
to the lineal Heirs of * it, and ſays that it ought not to 
call'd an Hereditary Monarchy, if it could be limited 
by Act of Parliament; the Conſequence of which is 
that there's no Power on Earth that can ſet aſide 
Idiots, Madmen, Papiſts, or any others who are under 
an utter incapacity to Govern; for if the Supream, or 
Legiſlative Power cant do this, no other can. 

This is what he boldly undertakes to prove, but he 
is ſo far from ſucceeding in the Attempt, that had he 
call'd his Book the Hereditary Right of the Crown diſ- 
prov'd, it would have anſwered the Title; and there- 
fore I ſhall have no recourſe but to himſelf to refute 
this indefeaſible Hereditary Right. 

The firſt Argument taken from himſelf againſt it, is, 
that it was the uſual Cuſtom, i. e. the Common Law of En- 
gland for our Kings to diſpoſe of their Crowns as they thought 
fit, without regard f to proximity of Blood, and that it 
was the conſtant Pratlice ever ſince the coming of Auſtin 
(which was in the ſixth Century) that Donations of 
the Crown made at point of Death, were alwaies held 
good and valid; and he allows that aſter the Con- 
queſt 13, of the firſt 19 Kings, did not ſucceed by Proxi- 


mity of Blodd; and what could he ſay more to de- 


monſtrate that ſuch Hereditary Monarchy, as he con- 
tends for, can't be built on Preſcription, conſtant Pra- 
ice, Cuſtom or Common Law? | | 
Tho' this Author has, in the beginning of his Book, 
deſtroy'd the thing he deſign'd to advance, yet he is 
fond of the name; and therefore ſays that William the 
Norman, (tho' a Baſtard and no kin to the 
Crown) had an Hereditary Right by the Donation of 
Edward the Confeſſor, who deriv'd his Title likewiſe 
from Donation; now if this Author would but call 
the Right the Houſe of Hannover has to the Crown 
by the Donation of the Queen, Lords and Commons, 
an Hereditary Right, the diſpute wou'd be at an end 
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bat if he will not, he muſt allow me that a Right, 
given by the whole Legiſlature, is as good a Right 
as what only one third oF the Legiſlature can beſtow, 
which, by our Law, is not impowered to give away 
the leaſt Jewel in the Crown. | 
If Henry l. had a good Hereditary Right, as this Au- 
thor contends, tho he obtain'd the Crown in oppoſi- 
tion to his Elder Brother, and contrary to the Will 
of Rufus; who had made a ſolemn agreement with Ro- 
bert, worn to not only by themſelves, but twelve Ba- 
rons on each fide, that which of the two dyed firſt 
and Childleſs, the other ſhon'd ſucceed : And who 
in his Charter, where he confirms the Englih Liber- 
ties, declares that he owes his Crown to the Common 
Council of the Barons ; if that King, I fay, had an He- 
reditary Right, I defy him to mention any other who 
= was, or ever cou'd be without an Hereditary 
ight. | 

He ſuppoſes, that if a King be as far off as Hunga- 
ry when the Throne becomes vacant, the next of 
kin that is at home, if he ſteps into it, has a good 
Title, * and upon this Reaſon juſtifies Edward 
the Confeflor for taking upon him, not the 
Adminiſtration during the Abſence of the rightful Heir, 
but the Crown it felt. 2 0 

He ſuppoſes, he that keeps the Crown for the right- 
ful Heir, and when he dies, gives it away to another 
who is not of kin to the Crown, is a righttul King, be- 
cauſe his good intention makes him ſo; and for this 
reaſon he makes Edward the Confeſſor a rightful King, 
tho', he ſays, T he did not diſcover his Inclination to do 
Fuftice to his Nephews, at le aſt till the eleventh Year of his 
Reign; and all the juſtice he at laſt did them, was to 
exclude them from the Crown. | 8 
Andtber Argument againſt the indefeaſibility of He- 
reditary Right is, that the King by his own Autho— 
rity may exclude the next Heir for incapacity; and 
this, he ſays, was the caſe of || Edgar Atheling; and how 
incapacitated he was to Govern, the Reader may judge 
by what be ſays of him, that the © Suxons, when a 
bold and daring enterpriſe was neceſſary, chole Ed- 
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gar for their King, that he fought two Battles for 
© Engliſh Liberties againſt the Normans, that he was 
© one of * Roberts chief Councellors, that he undertook 
© to mediate a treaty between King Rufus and Scot- 
© land, which terminated in a happy Peace; and that 
© he was in ſuch favour and Credit with Rufas, that 
© he placed him at the Head of an Army, to ſettle 
© his Nephew on the Throne of Scotland; and can 
this Author deny it lawful to ſet aſide one who, had 
he no natural, yet is under a moral incapacity to 
govern a proteſtant Nation? 

This Author goes further, and ng ng a Perſon 
who is not fit to govern, may juſtly be depriv'd of 
his Dominions for male adminiſtration ; and therefore 
commends Hen. I. f for reſcuing the Normans, upon 
their requeſt, from the Tyranny of Robert, as a Perſon 
by no means fit to Govern; and he confin'd him in 
England Priſoner during his Life, and ſet afide his 
Son; can a Man after this, plead for Paſſive Obedi- 
ence, and condemn what was done at the Revolu- 
ion £ . 

Another Argument he uſes, to ſhew that Proximi- 
ty of Blood does not give an unalterable Right, is, 
that the Heir to the Crown, may by Ceſlton exclude 
the next of Kin, and thereby make another a King 
De Jure; and that || this Ceſſion is valid whether done 
by Words or Actions; and therefore he ſays, * that 
the Celſton of Edgar (tho' he had two Siſters then alive 
had Edwards ſettlement been of no Authority, William 
became a King de Jure; ſo he lays, that David King 


of Scots, (whoſe Right was Prior to Mauds) by O_ | 


her, and not putting in a claim to the Crown, lo 
bis own Hereditary Right, and that of his Deſcendents, 
(who even to this Day are very Numerous in Scotland) 
he ſuppoſes John to become a lawtul King, becaule 
his Elder Brother's Son, Arthur, (whole Siſter Eleanor 
was alive) did Homage to John as King of England 
and his Sovereign Lord, tho' the Author he quotes in 
the Margent, ſays it was to Philip King of France, 


that he did Homage for the Lands, which by his Aſſi- 
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— he hop! to recover from John; but ſuch Mi- 


kes are common in this Author; as for inſtance, 

when he thought it for his purpoſe to prove that Ed- 
mund Iroyfide's Children had no Right, he quotes Broznp- 
tom for ſaying, the Barons own'd that Edmond Ironſide 
left the whole Kingdom to Cute the Dane after his 
Death; but he leaves out thoſe Words falſſime & adu- 
latorie, and leaſt this might be diſcovered he omits 
quoting the Page 907, And he as Prudently, in the 
fame place, leaves out of his Quotation, from Simeon of 
Durham, that the great Men confeſs d Cute was made 
Protector of the Children of Jrenſide, till they became 
capable of Reigning; and he is fo groſs a falſifier 
that there are a number of places where his Eneliſh 
Tranſlations, (ſo much does he preſume on the Ignorance 
of his Readers,) differ from the Latin Authors he 
quotes in the Margent; and yet notwithſtanding 
this, all his inferences from thoſe Quotations, ſerve 
to no other purpoſe than to deſtroy that Hereditary 
Right he wou'd build on them. 
He ſuppoſes, that if the reſignation of * Richard 
Duke of Tork had been made in, and by con- 
ſent of Parliament, it had depriy'd his Son (after- 
ward Edward IV.) of his Right; but if the Ceſſion 
of the Right Heir is not valid, unleſs made after this 
manner, the Ceſſions he lays ſuch ſtreſs on were 
all void as being but private Acts, and ſome but 
bare Implications. 

He concludes, that the next Heir has a EY 
divide the Kingdom; and tells ns, that Henry II. en- 
gag'd himſelf by Oath, if he recover'd his Kingdom, 
to let the King of f Scots have all the Country be- 
tween the Tine and Tweed; and ſuppoſes that the 
Earlof March might,wou'd this Age have permitted him 
even While he was heading an Army for Henry IV. 
— given the Principality of || Wales to Owen Glen- 
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This Notion he may poſſibly advance to, ſhew that 
the French King may, by the Geſſion of the Pretender, 
have a Right to a Part or to the Whole of Great Bri- 
rain. | | 

I can't ſee how even an Abſolute Monarch has Au- 
thority to bequeath his People, after his Death, 
to whom he pleaſes, becauſe his Authority can't ſur- 
vive his Perſon; nor can he deliver over his People in 
his Life time, to whom he thinks fit, becauſe in order 
to give the Government to another, he himſelf 
muſt firſt part with it, and be then in a private Con · 
dition; and conſequently can have no more Power 
than any other Private Perſon to diſpoſe of the 
Crown; his Act can be only valid as far as 'tis in his 
own Power, viz. as to his own Reſignation. 

Another Argument againſt an unalienable Heredi- 
tary Right, obtaining by conſtant Preſcription is, that 
we find, as he obſerves, * the Biſhops and Clergy pre- 
tending to the Sole Authority, where the Pope did 
not interpoſe, of making and removing Kings; and 
. upon them to diſpoſe of the Allegiance of the 

ubject. 

And he gives us ſeveral Inſtances, where they, by 
their own Authority, pretended to dipole of the Peo- 
ple's Allegiance, and oblig'd them to (wear, and for- 
ſwear as they thought fit; || and Stephen, he ſays, was 
advanc'd to the.Throne by the Biſhops, and confirm'd in 
it by the Pope. | | 
By our Author's Principles, I do not ſee how any 
can be his Lawful King, who does not hold his King- 
dom of the Pope; ſince John, who, he fays, was a 
Rightful King, both by Donation and Ceſſion, gave a- 
way the Kingdom to the Pope, that he and the Suc- 
ceeding Kings ſhould hold it in Vaſſalage; and he ſap- 
poſes a Right to the Crown once obtain'd, can't be loſt 
in tract of time. | . 

This Author is ſo far from making a lineal Succeſ- 
ſion, to give an unalienable Right, that he ſuppoſes 
People are bound by the Determinations of the Peers, 
even when they act under Reſtraint; and therefore in 
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anſwer to the. Objection, that the Declaration of the 


Peers, in favour of Richard Duke of York, (who raisd 
an Army on Pretence of redreſſing Grievances, and 
then claim'd the Crown) was Partial, becauſe he was 
Abſolute Maſter of the Parliament, and King Henry 
his Priſoner ;, he ſays, © that the means by which this 
Declaration was obtain'd might be Unrighteons, and 
© yet the Acts, effected by them, of ppt. Authority. 
© * The Peers were the proper Judges of the Laws of 
* their Country, and therefore whoever arraigns their 
Proceedings in this Reſpe&, does, in Effect, ſet up 
© his Private Judgment againſt the Publick Sence of 
the Nation; ſo that by this Reaſoning, whoever has 
Power enough to get the Peers to declare for his Ti— 
tle, muſt oblige every one, what ever his Private Opi- 
nion is, to own his Title, becauſe the Proper Judges, 
in whoſe Determinations all muſt acquieſe, have ſo 
adjudg'd it. "Is 

In a Word, by reading this voluminous Work, you 
will find, People went by no certain Rule in dilpo- 
fing of the Crown; for he tells us, that it was alledg'd 
in Relation to Maud the Empreſs, F that it was unna- 
tural, and againſt the Laws of the Reslin, for a Woman 
to Reign; and in the Margent he quotes || Math, Paris; 
for ſaying, that all the Prelates, as well as Earls; 
and. (it he had not maim'd his Quotation) he ſhou' 
have added Barons who had {worn to Maud, were 
of this Opinion. 5 5 

He aſſerts that Henry VII. by Marrying the Heir 
of the Houſe of Tork, undoubtedly became a King de 
Jure. I believe there's none of that Opinion, except 
that Reverend Divine, who, upon the Death of King 
William, pray'd for King George and Queen Arne: 
And this is more inexcuſable in this Author, ſince he 
fays, that Henry VII. never own'd the Title of his 
Queen, and ſet up that of Lancaſter, in Oppoſition to 
It, | 

He makes both Queen Mary, and Queen Eliza 
beth, Legitimate, (tho' no Law ſuppoſes both to be fo) 
and both to ſucceed by Hereditary Right; tho' ac- 
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cording to bis Principles, if the King by Common 
Law has a Right to diſpoſe. of the Crown, neither 
cou'd have a Right: Since the Lady Jane Grey, like 
William the Conqueror, and other ſuch e 
Kings, had the Crown beſtow'd on her, by the laſt 
Will of Edward VL . 3 

This Author, if he wou'd act conſiſtently with his 
own Principles, ought to pay his Allegiance to the 
Houſe of Sffofk ; fince Henry VIII. by his Will, ap- 
pointed them to ſucceed his Children if they dy'd 
without Iſſue: And he ſpends ſeveral Pages to prove 
that this Will was executed in due rm. 

If our Kings, as he Jenn, have a Right by Com- 
mon Law to diſpoſe of the Crown by Will, and there 
were, * as he ſays, ſeveral Acts of Parliament to exclude 
King James; is not this, inſtead of aſſerting the Cauſe 
of the Pretender, impudently ſtriking at the Right 
and Title of the Family of the Stuarts, in ſuppoſing 
they ſucceed Contrary, both to Common and Sta- 
tute Laws? But he ſeems to be aware of this Obje- 
ction; and therefore ſays f the Three Eftates, made an 
Original Contract with the Firſt King of this Line, and 
bound themſelves and their Poſterity for ever; Which 
is ſuppoſing the Three Eſtates, || (to whom but a 
few Leaves before he will allow no Power at all) 
have a Right to diſpoſe of the Crown, contrary bot 
to Common and Statute Law; and that King James 
and his Poſterity, owe their Right to this Original Con- 
tract, which the States made with him, ſince before 
ſuch Contract, neither Party cou'd be under any Obli- 
gation to each other. 85 8 

How muſt a Man's Head be turn'd towards Arbi- 
trary Power, who can ſuppoſe; that a King, at the 
paint of Death, when his Weakneſs makes him liable to 
e eaſily impos'd on, can give away the Crown to whom 
he pleaſes, and yet can't diſpoſe of it upon the moſt 
mature Deliberation, with the Advice and Conſent of 
the Grand Council of theNation. And it wou'd be very 
ſtrange if the King, ſhou'd have been permitted to have 
ſuch a Power over the whole Kingdom, when no Man 
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till the 32d. of Henry VIII. cou'd by his laſt Will, or 
in his Sickneſs, diſpoſe of his Land. | 

The King can't have this Power upon the Account 
of the Share he has in the Legiſlature, becauſe no Le- 
giſlative Act can be valid, without the Concurrence 
of the whole Legiſlature ; nor can he have it by Ver- 
tue of the Executive Power, becauſe, tho'.he is Autho- 
riz'd to appoint thoſe who ſhall execute the Laws un- 
der him, yet he can't grant the Reverſion of any Ju- 
dicial Office, or deviſe it by Will; much leſs can he 
have ſuch a Power over the whole Kingdom, as to 
grant away for ever, to whom he thinks fit, the Kingly 
Office, with That he is entruſted for the Benefit of 
others, and conſequently can't have ſuch an Ab- 
ſolute Intereſt in it, as a Man may have in an Eſtate; 
and no Offices of Truſt are deviſable, tho' one has 
an Hereditary Right in them, much leſs a Truſt of the 
greateſt Importance, the diſpoſal of which the Nation will 
never put out of its own Power, becauſe then it inight 
be given away, or by Marriage come to ſuch a Prince, 
who, having a better Kingdom of his own, wou'd go- 
vern England as a Province; and if it be abſurd to 

{uppoſe, the Lords cou'd deviſe by Will their Seats in 
Parliament, it is much more abſurd to imagine the 
King cou'd ſo diſpoſe of a Truſt, of the higheſt Impor- 
tance to the Nation. : 

Nor does this Author believe it, ſince he Affirms, 
and that too from the Authority of Judge Hales, 
That a King can't reſign his Kingly Office, with. 
out Conſent of Parliament, becauſe there's a Sacred 
© Bond between them, that can't be diſſolv'd without 
© their free and mutual Conſent in Parliament; and 
vet without regare to this Sacred Bond, he all along 
ſuppoſes, that the King has ſuch an Abſolute Dominion 
over his Kingdom, as that he can by Will or Deed, 
diſpoſe of it to whom he pleaſes; Þ So, tho' he aſſerts that 
tlie next Heir, tho' never poſſeſs'd of the Kingly Of- 
fice, can't part with his Right but in Parliament, and 
by Conſent of Parliament, yet he all along takes it 
for granted, that his Retignation is valid without it; 
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nay he ſuppoſes, * that having Reaſon to imagine» 
* that, when Henry II. was ſent for into Ezgland, 
upon the Death of King Stephen, his Mother gave 
© him joy, and wiſh'd him a good Voyage, and ſuch 
© like Circumſtances imply a Ceſſion of Right. 

This Author, I ſuppoſe, thinks it dull to ſay the ſame 
things over and over, and is for entertaining his Reader 
with ſomewhat New and Surprizing; and what can 
be more ſo than an Original Contract, made fo lately 
as King Fames I. time, f and an eternal and immutable 
Act of Parliament founded upon it? And yet, notwith- 
ſtanding this Original Contract, he ſays the Family 
has had a Preſcription of 900 Years, and a continued 
Claim of 5 30; now, either to get a Right by Preſcri- 
ptions 350 Years before any Claim was made, or 
elſe to have it continued, after all Claim to it has been 
dropt for ſo long a time, is a Diſcovery worthy our 
Author. om 

If a ſingle Perſon may manage his own Affairs as he 


thinks fit, where no Law of God or Man interpoſes, a 


Nation ſure muſt have the ſame Right in things which 
relate to its ſelf, and there is no Law of God, that takes 
away this Liberty; and the Law of the Land is no- 
thing but either their expreſs or preſum'd Will, ar in 
other Words, Statute or Common Law ; and if one 
Act of Parliament can be repeal'd or alter'd by ano- 
ther Act, and that likewiſe can alter the Common 
Law in any Point, the Right of Succeſſion, which muſt 
be built on, either Common or Statute, Law, muſt be 
alterable by Act of Parliament. 


The tacit or preſum'd Will of a Nation, in things 


relating to particular Per ſons, can only be known by 
a long uninterrupted Practice, but in things where 
the whole Nation is concern's, and all muſt Act, there 
is no need of time for the Dilcovery of their Will, That 
is ſufficiently expreſs'd by their Actions; and conſe- 
quently, when by thoſe they have own'd any King, 
he muſt have as good a Title, as any of our Author's 
Kings, who ſucceeded without an Act of Parlia- 
ment. 
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Before the Conqueſt, there's nothing plainer in Hi-. 
ſtory, than that the Kingdom was elective, and at the 
great Council of Calebruth in 787, compos'd of the 
Nobility as well as Clergy, it was ordain'd, that the 
King ſhould be choſen by the * Clergy and the Elders of the 
People : Nor did they then confine themſelves to one 
Family, much leſs to a lineal Deſcent, but choſe whom 
they thought the fitteſt to govern, and generally pre- 
ferr'd Men to Children, and ſomerimes the THegitimate 
to the Legitimate. 

All that we learn of our Saxon Anceſtors from Hi- 
ſtory, is, that, before their Coming here, Things of 
great Conſequence were determing by all the Freeinen, 
and the leſſer by the principal Perſons ; and when 
upon their Coming here, they had ſuch a ſtanding 
Officer as a King, his Power was ſo limited, that be 
could do nothing without the Conſent of the one or 
the other : And they choſe him, as before they did 
their General, in whoſe Place he ſucceeded 3 and 
the greateſt of the Saxon Kings acknowledge, that 
they owe their Crown to the Election of the Nobles 
and People. King Alfred, for Inſtance, ſays in his Will, 


(a) That he ow'd his Crown to the Bounty of the. 


Princes and Elders of the People; and the ſame Thing 
is acknowledg d by that brave Saxon, (b) King Offa 
ang {ure two ſuch Witneſſes are ſufficient in this 
"Rs | | 
The beſt Account, we have of our Government in 
the Saxon Times, is from what Nat. Bacon has col- 
lected from Mr. Selden, and he fays, (c) © The Saxons 
had ſo hamper'd their Kings in their Election, and 


© made them fo properly their own, as that they 


© claim'd an Intereſt, not only in their Perſons but 


© Eitates: For King Baldred had given the Mannor of 
* Malings in Suſſex, to Chrift Church in Canterbury; 
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and becauſe the Lords conſented not thereto, it 
© was revok'd; and King Egbert made a new Grant 
by Advice of the Lords, which ſhews, that the 
© Demeſnes of the Crown were held Sacred, and not 
© to be diſpoſed of, tho to a Pious Uſe, without the 
©Conſent of the Lords; and herewith concur all the 
© Saxon Infeodations, atteſted and confirm'd by Biſhops, 
© Abbots, Dukes, and others of the Nobility, under. 
© their ſeveral Hands. | k K 1% JO 
And if thoſe Kings could not diſpoſe of an Aere 
of Crown-Lands by their own Authority, much leſs 
could they diſpoſe of the Crown. | fs 
The Monarchies eſtabliſh'd by the Northern Nations 
in theſe Parts of the World were all elective; this, 
as to France, is evident from Hotamans Franca 
Gallia ck long fince tranſlated into Englfp, by the Au- 
thor of the Account of Denmark) and that this was 
the ſame in Spain, is as plain from Hiſtory : Nay, 
their very Councils own ſo much; the fourth Coun- 
cil of Toledo forbids any to aſpire to the Kingdom, 
without the Conſent of the“ Nobles and the Clergy : 
And in the fifth Council of Toledo t he is avathematiz'd, 
who ſhould attempt to gain the Crown otherwiſe 
than by Election; and 'tis certain, that the ſame Kind 
of Government. was eſtabliſh'd in the other Parts. of 
Europe. „ IS 
| And here after the Conqueſt till Hemy V. we find 
no King came to the Crown, without being choſen by 
the People and Peers, tho they confiu'd themſelves to: 
one Family, as being belt able to ſupport the Royal 
Dignity, (as we ſee the German Electors for almoſt theſe: 
two laſt hundred Years have done) and perhaps the 
Emulation that was among the Nobles did not a lit- 
tle contribute to it. 
We may. perceive what were the Sentiments of thoſe: 
Times, by what * Hubert, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
preach'd at King John's Coronation, That none could: 
make any Title, except choſen by common Conſent ;, and 
that if any one of the Race of the deceas'd King was mare 
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deſerving than others, the People ought more readily to 


elett him, than a Stranger to the Royal Blood : And ac- 


cordingly they unanimouſly preferr'd John to his Ne- 
phew Arthur, as thinking him the more worthy : But 
when they found he by no Means anſwered their 
Expectation, they depos'd him; and without Regard 
to the Title of Eleanor, King John's Neice, they choſe 
Lewis the French King's Son; whom afterward they 
drove out of the Kingdom, when they found he had 
a Deſign * what better can be expected from Fench 
3 to deſtroy them, and root out their Po- 
erity. 5 | 

In thoſe Days they had no Regard to the next of 
Kin, but as his good Diſpoſition to ſway the Scepter, 
did recommend him, and choſe thoſe who, they believ'd 
would have the greateſt Regard to the preſerving of 
their Liberties ; for which Reaſon, of the 19 firſt 
Kings from the Conqueſt, 13 of 'em did not ſucceed 
by Proximity of Blood. 

If the Succeſſion was govern'd by the ſame Rules as 
at preſent, ſo great a King as Henry II. need not have 
taken fo extraordinary a Method to ſecure the Crown 
to his eldeſt Son, as to declare him King in his Liſe 
Time; nor would Edward Il, after the Nation had for- 
mally depos'd him, have thank'd t them, becauſe they 
elected his Son to reign after him. 

| Henry l. did all that lay in his Power to oblige the 
Nation to let his Daughter Maud ſucceed him, but 
they unanimouſly choſe Stephen; and afterward being 
provok'd by his Male-Adminiſtration, a great Part of 
the People, particularly the Clergy, declar'd for Maud: 
Yet they did not do this, without firſt going to an Ele- 
ction, as may be ſeen by the Quotation our Author 
mentions in theMargent, p. 5o, which is that i Dominam 
eligiſſent; tho' he according to his uſual Method gives 
an Account of it very different from the Book he refers 
to. Had this Author been 1mpartial, he ſhonld have 
own'd, that when fazd refus d to confirm the Peoples 
Privileges, then they deſerted her, which ſhews, 
that they were wholly influenc'd in this Matter by thc 
Preſervation of their Rights. 
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When the People were oppreſs'd as ſometimes they 
were, by thoſe they had preferr'd to the next of kin, 
and yet were oblig'd to have Recourſe to theſe to free 
them from * ion, they when at the Head of their 
Armies wou'd talk big about Proximity of Blood, 
as Henry II. did; yet he was glad to drop that Pre- 
tence, and to Succeed as Stephens adopted Son, by 
Virtue of an Agreement confirm'd by Parliament: ſo tho 
Richard Duke of York, who, after he had rais'd an Army 
on pretence of redreſling Grievances, and got Henry 
VI. into his Hands, inſiſted on his Hereditary Title, 
yet he drop'd it upon a Parliamentary Compromiſe, 
that he ſhou'd ſucceed Henry YI. and his Son * Edward 
IV. openly inſiſted on this Title in the Speech he 
made at his Coronation. 

They who had a lineal deſcent were as much Ele- 
Red, as thoſe who had not, as for inſtance Richard 1: 
notwithſtanding his Primogeniture, was ſolemnly and 
duly elected by the whole Clergy and || Laity ; and the 
Commons declared that they had granted to Richard II. 
to uſe the ſame Liberty that the Kings of England be- 
fore him had us'd, and the ſame Commons declar'd, that 
having confidence in the prudence and moderation of 
Henry IV. they Will and Enact f that he enjoy the 
ſame Authority that his Anceſtors enjoy'd, ſo that they 
make no Diſtinction, in diſpoſing of the Crown between 
him who had no lineal deſcent and his Anceſtors who had. 

The Clergy in thoſe Days, were fo far from thinking 
it a Diſgrace, for Kings to derive their Power from 


the People, that they thought it gave them a ſort of 


Divine Right; and therefore when the glorious Edward 
III. was, by the univerſal Conſent of the People, e- 
lected King in his Fathers Life time, Walter Arch-Bi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, who preach'd his Coronation Ser- 
mon, took this for his Text, vox populs vox Dei; the 
Voice of the People, is the Voice of God; and even the 
Pope himſelf, after having Complemented King Stephen 
in his Charter of Confirmation, as unanimouſly cho- 
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ſen by the conſent of the People adds, that FL unani- 
mous an Aſſent, coud not but be directed by 
Grace. 15 
Donation by Will, no more than primogeniture, 
was eſteemed to convey a Right, but both were us'd 
as Motives to influence the People in their Election; 
as for inſtance, if Hardicnute, as our Author affirms, 
gave the Crown by Will to Edward the Confeſſor, 
yet all our Hiſtorians ſay, he owed his Crown to the 
lection of the People; the Chronicle of * Brompton 
and Huntington affirm, that he came into England upon 
the invitation of the People with a few followers, and 
was made King by their common Conſent. 
Edward the Confeſſor, by his Will, named Harold 
far his Succeſſor, as is plain from the F Saxe# Annals 
and from the Hiſtory of the Abby of || Ely, written 
not long after the Conqueſt, and from Eadmerus and 
others; and Simeon of Durham ſays; * that Harold 
was in ſo much Favour with the Confeſſor, that he 
made him general of his Army, and Viceroy, and oblig'd 
the Princes of North Wales, to (wear fealty to him, as 
well as to himſelf and with him Florence of Worceftor 
agrees, which ſhews, that the Confeſſor deſign'd, 
Hareld for his Heir, for ſome. time before his 
Death; and notwithſtanding this, the Hiſtorians 
agree, he was choſen by the People, and he himſelf F 
owns that the King cou'd not diſpoſe of the Crown; 
but by the general Conſent of Senate and People, 
and Mat. Faris, Who livd in Henry III. time, 
ſays, that Edwards giving his Crown to William 
the Baſtard cou'd have no force, becauſe done with- 
out Conſent of the Barons, who, as the Author 
obſerves, declar'd King John || had forfeited his 
Crown, becauſe he diſpoſed of it to the Pope, with- 
out their Conſent, and he, as knowing his Gift of 
the Crown was of no validity without their Con- 
ſent, pretended in his Grant to the Pope to bave had it. 
Our Author affirms from Vitalis, that Mil- 
liam I. diſpos'd of his Crown by Wilt to his Son 
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Rufus, by which he cou'd mean no more than re: 
commending him to the People * ſince, the ſame Au- 
thor tells us, he delcar'd on his Death Bed, that he 
appointed no Heir for the Kingdom of England, he 
not having ohtain d ſo great a dignity himſelf by Here- 
ditary Right; and the Author of the General Hiſtory 
of England f produces ſeveral Authorities, particular- 
ly Manuſcript Hiſtory, written in the time of Henry 
I. to prove that Rufus ſucceeded by a downright 
Election. 
But I need ſay no more on this Head, ſince it can't 
be ſuppos'd that our Anceſtors, who look'd on the King- 
ly Office as a Truft deriv'd from them, and therefore 
thought, as tis evident from their praiſe; both be- 
fore and after the Conqueſt, that they had a Right to 
deprive their Kings of their Office for male-admini- 
ſtration, wou'd ever Gonſent that the King ſhou'd have 
ſuch a property in the Kingdom, as to be able to diſ- 
poſe of it at will and pleaſure; can our Author; 
who tells us that Henry VI; * had recourle to an Act 
of Parliament, to appoint a Deputy to govern the 
Kingdom during his Sickneſs, think that he cowfd ab- 
ſolutely give away the Kingdom without conſent of 
Parliament ? a eg | 
Our Author owns, there was no. Law relating to 
the Succeſſion of the Crown f till That of Henry IV. 
which ſettles it on his four Sons and their Heirs; and 
our Hiſtorians oblerve, that the Nation began to in- 
novate in this point, and to change from the manner 
of their Anceſtors, N with relation to Henry V. and 
and from that time, the elections of the People dwin- 
dled into an empty Ceremopy, and only fery'd to 
ſhew what it was formerly. 
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ſen by the conſent of the People adds, that 70 mani- 
mous an Aſſent, coud not but be directed by 
Grace. Ky 

Donation by Will, no more than primogeniture: 
was eſteemed to convey a Right, but both were us d 
as Motives to influence the People in their Election; 
as for inſtance, if Hardicnute, as our Author affirms, 
gave the Crown by Will to Edward the Confeſſot, 
et all our Hiſtorians ſay, he owed his Crown to the 
lection of the People; the Chronicle of * Brompton 
and Huntington affirm, that he came into England upon 
the invitation of the People with a few followers, and 
was. made King by their common Conſent. | 

Edward the Confeſſor, by his Will, named Harold 
far. his Succeſſor, as is plain from the f Saves Annals 
and from the Hiſtory of the Abby of || Ely, written 
not long after the Conqueſt, and from Eadmerus and 
others; and Simeon of Durham ſays; * that Harold 
was in ſo much Favour with the Confeſſor, that he 
made him general of his Army, and Viceroy, and oblig'd 
the Princes of North Wales, to ſwear fealty to him, as 


well as to himſelf and with him Florence of Worceftor 
agrees, which fhews, that the Confeſſor defign'd; 
Hareld for his Heir, for ſome. time before his 
Death; and notwithſtanding, this, the Hiſtorians 
agree, be was choſen by the People, and he himſelf f 
'owns that the King cou'd not diſpoſe of the Crown; 
but by the general Conſent of Senate and People, 
and Mat. Faris, Who livd in Henry III. time, 
ſays, that Edwards giving his Crown to Willian 
the Baſtard cou'd have no force, becauſe done with- 
out Conſent of the Barons, Who, as the Author 
obſerves, declar'd King John \| had forfeited his 
Crown, becaufe he diſpoſed of it to the Pope, with- 
out their Conſent, and he, as knowing his Gift of 
the Crown was of no validity without their Con- 
ſent, pretended in his Grant to the Pope to bave had it. 

Our Author affirms from Vitalis, that Wit 
liam I. diſpos'd of his Crown by Wilt to his Son 
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Rufus, by which he .con'd mean no more than re- 
commending him to the People * ſince, the ſame Au- 
thor tells us, he delcar'd on his Death Bed, that he 
appointed no Heir for the Kingdom of England, he 
not having ohtain'd ſo great a dignity himſelf by . Here- 
ditary Right; and the Author of the General Hiſtory 
of England f produces ſeveral Authorities, patticular- 
ly Manuſcript Hiſtory; written in the time of Henry 
I to prove that Rufus ſucceeded by a downright 
Election. | 

But I need ſay no more on this Head, ſince it can't 
be ſuppos'd that our Anceſtors, who look d on the King- 
ly Office as a Truft deriv'd from them, and therefore 
thought, as tis evident from their praiſe; both be- 
fore and after the Conqueſt, that they had a Right to 
deprive their Kings of their, Office for male-admini- 
ſtration, wou'd ever Gonſent that the King ſhou'd have 
ſuch a property in the Kingdom, as to be able to diſ- 
p_ of it at will and pleaſure; can our Author; 

ho tells us that Henry VI. * had recourſe to an Ac 
of Parliament, to appoint a Deputy to govern the 
Kingdom during his Sickneſs, think that he cowfd ab- 
ſolutely give awey the Kingdom without conſent of 
Parliament ? . eee Ig _= 

Our Author owns, there was no Law relating to 
the Succeſſion of the Crown f till That of Henry IV. 
which ſettles it on his four Sons and their Heirs; and 
our Hiſtorians oblerve, that the Nation began to in- 
novate in this point, and to change from the manner 
of their Anceſtors, N with relation to Henry V. and 
and from that time, the elections of the People dwin- 
dled into an empty Ceremony, and only ſerv'd to 
ſhew what it was formerly. 
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The Parliament, by ſettling the Crown on Henry 
VII. and the Heirs of his Body excluſively of any 
other, had no Regard to the Title of his Queen, 
the Heireſs of the Houſe of York ;, tho' they had re- 
vers'd that Act, which illegitimated Edward IV's 
Children; and his Son Henry, who did not pretend to 
the Crown, upon the Death of his Mother, Succeeded 
by Vertue of this Parliamentary Entail. And ſo Abſolute 
was the Power which the Parliament, claim'd in this 
Point, that in ſettling the Crown on Henny VII. they de- 
clar'd, it was for avoiding all Ambiguities and Queſtions. 
So in the 25 of Henry VIII. c. 22. the Parliament 
affirm'd they were bound to provide for the perfect Secu- 
rity of the Succeſſion, and that for avoiding all future 
Queſtions they do enact, &c. And they not only 
exercis'd this Power themſelves, but delegated it to 
that King, and declare, they do fo, f becauſe of the 
great Truſt and Confidence they plac'd in his Majeſly. 

The Court Lawyers, whoſe Buſineſs it is to extend 
the Prerogative, wou'd never have own'd, in the Reign 
of fo Ablolate a Prince as Henry VIII. any Power in 
the Parliament, which wou'd in the leaſt diminiſh that 
of the. Crown, were it not evident; and what their 
Opinion was, is very plain from the Queſtion the Sol- 
licitor put to Chancellor More, in order to perſuade 
him to own the King's Supremacy, and his Anſwer. 
Ihe Sollicitor Rich ask'd him, Whether it wou'd not be 
Trealon to oppoſe Richard Rich, if the Parliament 
fliou'd make hin King, |} And Sir Thomas More aid, 
That was levis Caſus, (a Matter of no Difficulty) ſince 
the Parliament coud make, and depoſe a King as they 
thought fit. | 

By the 13 of Elix. c. 1, it is not only made Trea- 
ſon to deny the Power of the Parliament in limiting 
the Crown, but highly Penal alſo to atfirm, that any be- 
ſides the Iſſue of the Queen's Body, before the ſame was 
ſettled by Parliament, had a Right to ſucceed after Her; 
. which evidently proves, that it was the univerſal Opi- 
nion of thoſe Times, that the Succeſſion was wholly 
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under the controul of the Parliament, and that none 
had a Right to the Crown, otherwiſe than as they ſet- 
tled it; and certainly if the nature of our Conſtitution 
is not ſince alter'd, our Parliament hath not exceeded 
their Juſt: Power in making it Treaſon, by Printing or 
Writing, to affirm, That any Perſon has a Right to the 
Crown, otherwiſe than by the Acts of Settlement, 

Tho' I have been at the Trouble to anſwer, what 
this Author argues from the Conſtitution, as it was in 
former Times; yet, ſince every thing that is Human, 
muſt be ſubje& to the Determination of the Supreme 
Powers, the People can only be concern d to 
know how the Law'flands at Preſent, with Relation 
to the Settlement of the Crown. 

If any ſhou'd be ſtill ſo weak, as to have Scruples 
about the Authority of the Preſent Power, or to think 
Allegiance is not due to the Prince in Poſſeſſion ; the 
beſt way to ſatisfie him, wou'd be to refer him to thoſe 
Laus relating to this Point; which tho' made along time 
ſince, have been found to be ſo much for the publick 
good, that they have continued in being ever ſince. 

It's certain, Treaſon can't be committed, but againſt 
the Perſon to whom Allegiance is due; and the only 
Ancient Law now in being, upon that Head, is the 
25 of Edward III. and nothing can be Plainer, than 
that this Statute was made for the Security of the 
Prince, who had the actual Adminiſtration ;, ſince it 
makes it Treaſon to take up Arms againſt him, or to 
aſſiſt his Enemies, within or without the Kingdom, or 
to kill the Judges, (who muſt act by his Authority) 
while they were Executing their Office. 

As this Law was firſt made for the Security of 
Edward III. who came to the Crown, upon the Depo- 
ſition of his Father, ſo all Succeeding Princes, by 
Vertue of being in Poſſeſſion of the Government, have 
made uſe of it for their Guard and Protection; and 
the King, in this Act, can relate to none but the King in 
Poſſeſlion, ſince from the beginning ol our Government, 
to at leaſt an Hundred Years after the making of this 
Law, no Perſon, but he who was in the actual Poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Government, ever ſo much as took to him- 
ſelf the Title of King; and his Election and Corona- 
tion always proceeded the Date of his Reign, 
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And our Author himſelf quotes it, as the Opi- 
nion of Judge Hales; * © That the King, mention'd 
* in this AR, is that Perſon who is in the ſole and 
actual Poſſeſſion of the Kingly Stile and Govern- 
ment; and that the right Heir, fitting ſtill in a Pri- 
vate Capacity, is not a King within this Act, till 
© he obtains the Exerciſe of the Sovereign Power: And 
conſequently 'tis not his Heirſhip, but the Exerciſe of 
the Sovereign Power, that makes him a King within 
this AR, till then, ſince he is no ways excepted, it 
maſt be Treaſon in him, as well as in any other, to 
oppaſe the Perſon who is in actual Poſſeſſion of the 
Government, 5 

The Peace and Quiet of the Kingdom can't be ſe- 
cur'd, but by ſuch a Statute as this, which guards the 
- Throne, againſt the Attempts of all who receive 
Protection from it; and binds them to a quiet Sub- 
million to that Office, which is Sacred in whoſe Hands 
ſoever it is. Were an Anti-Revolutioni/t to interpret 
this Statute. his Expoſition wou'd run thus? © It ſhall 
be High Treaſon to compaſs the Death of the Right- 
* ful and Lawful King, but if there be one in Poſſeſ- 
© Gon of the Throne, who is not Rightful and Law- 
© ful, then it ſhall be no Crime in any particular Sub- 
© je& to compaſs his Death by taking up Arms, Cc. 
in order to the Inſtating him, who has a Right to 
© the Throne. What Prince cou'd be ſafe, if every 
Private Man had, by the Law, a Liberty thus to exa- 
min into, and paſs Sentence on his Right? no King, 
let his Title be what it will, can be Safe in the Poflel- 
ſion of the Government, but by a Law which makes 
every one ſafe who is in it. 

As the 25 of Edward III. can relate to none bat the 
King in Poſſeſſion, ſo none were ever puniſh'd by that 
or any other Standing Law, for defending him ; yet 
ſometimes they who prevail'd by Force againſt the Poſ- 
ſeſſor, have, to leſſen the Number of their Enemies, 
and to reward their own Adherents with their E- 
ſtates, prevail'd on the Parliament, which, upon ſuch 
a Turn, was generally made up of their Creatures, 
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| > particular Perſons by a Law made ex poft 
afto. | 

To put an End to this wicked and inhuman Pra- 
tice, was the 11 of Henry VII. made; which havin 
in the Preamble declar'd, © that it is contrary to a 
© Law, Reafon, and good Conſcience, That Subjects 
© any thing ſhou'd loſe for doing their Duty, and Ser- 
© vice of Allegiance ; Enacts, That no Perſon who does 
© the King, for the time being, true and faithful Ser- 
© vice of Allegiance, ſhall be anywiſe moleſted, &c. and 
that none ſhall take any Benefit by this Act, who 
© ſhall decline from his (aid Allegiance. 

One wou'd think none but an Enemy to Mankind, 
cou'd ſpeak againſt a Law fo ſuited to their mutable 
State, and to thoſe Viciſſitudes which attend Human 
Affairs. certainly no Prince can deſire more of 
his Subjects, than to do their beſt to defend him in 
the Poſſeſſion of the Government, and this Law con- 
demns any, who, as long as there's any Conteſt about 
it, declines from his Allegiance; if any thing can 
be againſt all Law, Reaſon, and good Conſcience, it 
muſt be, that Subjects ſtand in Danger of being hang'd 
by the King in Poſſeſſion for not obeying him, and by 
his Succeſſor for obeying him. | 

Onr Author, * tho' he owns that this Statute, if 
Henry VII. had been dethron'd, wou'd have effectu · 
ally ſecur'd his Adherents, yet wou'd uot have the 
King, for the time being, to mean any other King, but 
he who had an Hereditary Right ; © and ſays, f if Per- 
© kin had been the Real Son of Edward, Henry VII. 
* was too wiſe a Prince to imagine this Law, wou'd 
have ſecur'd thoſe that fought for him; but if he 
were not ſo weak as to think Perkin, who to get the 
Crown, pretended to be Edward's Son, wou'd after 
he had got it, have own'd himſelf a Counterfeit, our 
Author muſt conclade, that Henry VII. thought this 
Law ſtrong enough to bind him, tl.o' he had been the 
Real Son of Edward. And if the Treaſon of Sir 
William Stanley, as my || Lord Bacon tells us, was his 
ſaying, that if he was lure that Perkin was Edward's 
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Son, he would never bear Arms againſt him; 'Tis 

plain, it was, in the Opinion of the Judges of thoſe 
h Times, (who as my Lord Bacon ſays, were great and 
learned Men) Treaſon for private Perſons, not only 
to over-rule the Title of the King in Poſſeſſion, but to 
refuſe Active Obedience to him, when commanded to 
bear Arms even againſt one who elaim'd by a lineal De- 
ſcent. And conſequently that this Law annexes Alle- 
giance to the ſacred Office of Governing, and effectu- 
ally damn'd that fooliſh Diſtinction of Kings de fatto 
and de jure, which was never heard of till the Quarrels 
between the Houſes of Lancaſter and York ;, and, for the 
fmall Time it laſted, did infinite Miſchief : Whereas 
before that Time, none pretended ſo much as to the 
Name of a King, who was not in Poſſeſſion of the 
Government; and indeed a King without a Kingdom, 
would have founded very ſtrangely in the Ears of 
our Anceſtors. 

This Author himſelf (when he has not the hanging of 
thoſe in View who have paid their Allegiance to the late 
and preſent Government) owns, this Law relates to 
the King for the Time being, without any Regard to 
the Diſtinction of de jure and de facto, ſince he“ ſays, 


© This Statute ſuppoſes only in general, that Allegiance 


© is due to the King for the Time being; the Words 
© themſelves imply only his Exiſtence, and not the mo- 
© ral Cauſes or Effects of it. 

- This Author ſuppoſes, what the Peers did in Fayour 
of Richard Duke of Tork, when Henry VI. was his Pri- 
ſoner, and the Parliament in his Power, is againſt 
paying Allegiance to the King in Poſſeſſion; and there- 
ore has publiſh'd in the Appendix the whole Procced- 
ings from the Rolls of the Parliament. 

A Man who makes the Proceeding of the Peers, 
when acting under Reſtraint, and over aw'd by a victo- 
rious Army, precedents for over- turning the ſettled Law 
of the Nation, will be ſure to give a wrong Accoungot 
our Conſtitution ; but we ſee, by thoſe Rolls he quotes, 
that even the Pcers then, notwithſtanding the Force 
they were under, © declare That judging of the Right of 
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© the King in Poſſeſſion was a Matter too high, and of 
* ſuch Weight, that it was not for any of the Subjects to 
© enter into a Communication thereof, without the 
© King's high Commandment, Agreement, and Conſent 
had thereunto; which is owning, that none, no not 
the Houſe of Peers, onght to queſtion the Right of the 
King in Poſſeſſion, except by his own free Conſent 
and Commandment. | 
And when the Judges excus'd themſelves from med- 
ling in this Matter, as too high for them, becauſe it 
© touch'd the King's high Eſtate and Regality, and 
© therefore dar'd not to enter into Communication 


thereof, the Lords accepted of their Excuſe ; and con- 


ſequently, if both theſe knew any thing of our Conſti- 
tution, the Buſineſs of the Judges was not to enquire 
into the Title of the King in Poſſeſſion, but to put the 
Laws, that were made for the Security of his Perſon, in 
Execution ; and if this be a Matter too high to be en- 
quir'd into by the Judges, and even by the Parliament 
it ſelf, without the King's free Conſent (which perhaps 
never any King gave) ſhall every private Man be al- 
low'd to have a competent Authority to judge in this 
Matter, and not be determin'd by what his own Re- 
preſentatives, the Commons, the Lords, and every one 


who has any Authority in the Nation have ſubmitted 


to? Thus we ſee, how the Men of Anti-Revolution 
Principles conſult the Safety of the Government, and 
the Peace of the Community. 

Agreeable to the two Acts above-mentioned, it has 
been a conſtant Maxim in our Law,that the Crown takes 
away all Bars, Letts, Impediments, and Attainders. 
This the Judges declar'd to be Law in the Caſe * af 
Henry VI. upon his Re-adeption, and Henry VII. And 
for this Reaſon, the Act, which iHegitimated Queen Eli- 
zabeth, was never reyers'd ; and the not doing it was, 
as Cambaden ſays, by the Advice of the Lord-Keeper 
Bacon, founded on that ancient Maxim of the Law, 
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that the Crown entirely takes away all Manner of De-. 


fect; in this Caſe, tis abſolutely neceſſary for the Good 
of the Common-wealth, that the preſumptive Will of 
thoſe, from whom all Kings derive theit Right, thould 
be ſufficient. | 5 


And this is agreeable to another Maxim of our Law, 


That Protectio trahit Subjectione m, & Subjettio Protettio- 
nem; and conſequently, by Poſſeſſion of the Crow 
is here meant ſuch a Poſſeſſion as is conſiſtent with 
the Nature of Civil Government, and carries with it 
the Protection of the Peoples Rights and Liberties. 
As moſt of our Kings, before and ſince the Conqueſt 
could not lay any Claim to the Crown by Virtue o 
a lineal Deſcent, fo all of them, who were ſo ſettled in 
the Government as to be own'd by the Eſtates, and 
had the Laws run in their Names, and all publick 
Juſtice adminiſtred by thoſe deputed by them, were 
eſteem'd te be good and rightful Kings, not only 
during their own Reigns, but in all After-times, ſince 
their Laws have been allow'd of by all 3 
Kings and Parliaments, and pleaded as good Law in al 
Courts of Judicature, even when they repealed the 
Laws of thoſe Kings who had à lineal Deſcent. bn 
And fince this Power of theirs has been acknowledg'd 


thro' all the Revolutions of Government under the Sax- 


ons as well as Normans: and we can't deny them to have 
had as competent Authority as any others, without de- 
priving our ſelves of the greateſt Part of the Laws that 
are now in our Statute Books, and of the Settlements of 
the beſt Part of our Eſtates ; the Jacobites can have no 
Pretence to diſown the Authority of the late and preſent 
Government, or not to allow of the Validity of the 
Laws, made fince the Revolution, with Relation to the 
Settlement and Succeſſion of the Crown. 

Our Author, as he will not allow, that any can be a 
lawful King, who does not ſucceed by lineal Deſcent, 
Ceſſion, or Donation, ſo he ſuppoſes, * That the Atts of 
one without a lawful Authority are null ab origine, f and 
that Kings de facto have no Legiſlative Capacity; || nor 
are the Proceedings of their Courts of Judicature of any 
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Authority; | and that the common Ends of Government 
are not attainable under them. And this he ſuppoſes was 
the State of the Nation for threeſcore Years toge- 
ther, in the Time of the 3 Henrys of the Houſe of 
Lancafter, © "The FAYE | 

If this was then the Condition of the Nation; they 


were for threeſcore Years together in a State of Na- 
ture; becauſe the 3 Henrys who had no Capatity at all, 
either Legiſlative or Executive, and whoſe Acts were 


all void from the Beginning, could not put them out of 
that State, nor could there be any Government, when 
the common Ends of Government were not attainable. 
But if it be abſurd to ſuppoſe they were during that 
whole Time, in a State of Nature, it muſt be allow'd 


that they were a Body Politick ; and that thoſe they 
had ſet at their Head, had a competent Authority to 


do every thing netefſary fof attaining the Ends of 
Government, and preſerving the Body Politick: And 
could the Nation do more than this; when they placed 
the Houſe of York at their Head ? N31 Bard bf OH 
If that be a lawful Government; under which the 
common Ends of Government are attainable, -the Ja- 
cobites maſt own the Government, ſtyce the Revolu- 
tion, to be ſo, becauſe they by having Recourſe to 
the Laws, made ſince that Time, and to the Judges 
who execute them, ſuppoſe there's a competent Autho- 
rity for the making and executing Laws; and that 
all, tho? it ſhould be a Non. juring Brother, with whom 
they have any legal Conteſt, are bound to ſubmit to 
the Sentences of the Judges; and it they do not; that 
the Government has a Right to command the Force of 
the Society to oblige them to it 1 
Our Author, to prove his Point, inſiſts on the Con- 
duct of Edward IV. in Relation to the Acts of Kings 
of the Houſe of Lantafter 5 but tho' the Reſentment 
of that Prince fluſh'd with Victory tranſported him 
ſo far, as to make him commit many unjuſt and bar- 
barous Things; and he himfelf could be no other, even 
in this Authot's Judgment, than one of his de facts 
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that the Crown entirely takes away all Manner of De. 
fect; in this Caſe, tis abſolutely neceſſary for the Good 


of the Common-wealth, that the preſumptive Will of 
thoſe, from whom all Kings derive theit Right, thould 
be ſufficient. £ 


And this is agreeable to another Maxim of our Law, 


That Protectio trahit Subjectione m, & Subjettio Protettio- 
nem; and conſequently, by Poſſeſſion of the Crown 
is here meant ſuch a Poſſeſſion as is conſiſtent with 
the Nature of Civil Government, and carries with it 
the Protection of the Peoples Rights and Liberties. _ 

As moſt of our Kings, before and ſince the Conqueſt 
could not lay any Claim to the Crown by Virtue of 
a linea! Deſcent, ſo all of them, who were ſo ſettled in 
the Government as to be own'd by the Eſtates, and 
had the Laws run in their Names, and all publick 
Juſtice adminiſtred by thoſe deputed by them, were 
eſteem'd te be good and rightful Kings, not only 
during their own Reigns, but in all After-times, ſince 
their Laws have been allow'd of by all ſucceeding 
Kings and Parliaments, and pleaded as good Law in all 
Courts of Judicature, even when they repealed the 
Laus of thoſe Kings who had à lineal Deſcent. 

And ſince this Power of theirs has been acknowledg'd 
thro' all the Revolutions of Government under the Sax- 
ons as well as Nor mans; and we can't deny them to have 
had as competent Authority as any others, without de- 
priving our ſelves of the greateſt Part of the Laws that 
are now in our Statute Books, and of the Settlements of 
the beſt Part of our Eſtates ; the Jacobites can have no 
Pretence to diſown theAuthority of the late and preſent 
Government, or not to allow of the Validity of the 
Laws, made ſince the Revolution, with Relation to the 
Settlement and Succeſſion of the Crown. 

Our Author, as he will not allow, that any can be a 
lawful King, who does not ſucceed by lineal Deſcent, 
Ceſſion, or Donation, ſo he ſuppoſes, * That the Atts of 
one without a lamful Authority are null ab origine, f and 
that Kings de facto have no Legiſlative Capacity; || nor 
are the Proceedings of their Courts of Judicarure of any 
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Authority; | and that the common Ends of Government 
are not attainable under them. And this he ſuppoſes was 
the State of the Nation for threeſcore Years toge- 

ther, in the Time of the 3 MHenrys. of the Houſe of 

| Lancaſter, | | 5 | 
If this was then the Condition of the Nation, they 


1 were for threeſcore Years together in a State of Na- 
; ture; becauſe the 3 Henrys who had noCapacity at all, 
' either Legiſlative or Executive, and whoſe Acts were 


all void from the Beginning, could not put them out of 


yp 


r that State, nor could there be any Government, when 
the common Ends of Government were not attainable. 
But if it be abſurd to ſuppoſe they were during that i 
1 whole Time, in a State of Nature, it muſt be allow'd | 
1 that they were a Body Politick ; and that thoſe they | 
1 had ſet at their Head, had a competent Authority to 
K do every thing neceſſary for 3 Ends of 
e Government, and preſerving the Body Politick: And 
y could the Nation do more than this, when they placed 
e the Houſe of York at their Head ? VS 
g If that be a lawful Government; under which the 
ll common Ends of Government are attainable, the Ja- 
e cobites muſt own the Government, ſtyce the Revolu- 
tion, to be ſo, becauſe they by having Recourſe to 
d the Laws, made ſince that Time, and to the Judges 
r- who execute them, ſuppoſe there's a competent Autho- 
ie rity for the making and executing Laws; and that 
e- all, tho” it ſhould be a Non-juring Brother, with whom 
at they have any legal Conteſt, are bound to ſubmit to 
of the Sentences of the Judges; and it they do not; that 
10 the Government has a Right to command the Force of 


the Society to oblige them to it N 
Our Author, to prove his Point, inſiſts on the Con- 
duct of Edward IV. in Relation to the Acts of Kings 
of the Houſe of Lantaſter; but tho' the Reſentment 
of that Prince fluſh'd with Victory tranſported him 
ſo far, as to make him commit many unjuſt and bar- 
barous Things, and he himfelf could be no other, even 
in this Aathot's Judgment, than one of his de facts 
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Kings, if the Reſignation of his Father Richatd Duke 


of Tork was not deficient (as jt has been already ſnewn 


it was not) in any thing he ſuppos'd neceſſary to con- 
vey his Right to Henry VI; yet notwithſtanding this, 
we ſhall examine what he ſays, to ſhew, that Ed- 
ward IV. efteem'd the Acts of the 3 Henrys to be void, 
for Want of a lawful Authority; becauſe therein are 


contain'd his Arguments for; proving all the Acts of 


Parliaments, all the Proceedings of the Courts of Law 
and Juſtice, all Pardons, Gifts and Grants from the 
Crown, ſince the Revolution, to be void. 

He ſays, by the Rules of the Common Lam a * Con- 
firmatzon of a void thing is alſo void; and the Reaſon 
he gives for it is, f That to be void being the ſame thing 
as to have no Exiſtence, it can't be pretended, that a 
Confirmation gives a Being to that which had none 
before ; and by the ſame Reaſon a void Thing cant be 
made void, annull'd, repeal'd, or revok d: And there- 
fore to prove his Point, he ought to ſhew, that Ed- 
ward IV. never pretended to confirm or repeal the 
Laws made by the 3 Henrys; but that when he had a 
Mind to have any of them made Laws, he gat them 
to be enacted in Parliament after the ſame Manner as if 
they never had been before enacted ; and that all Pro- 
ceedings in the Courts of Judicature began a- new, 
without any Regard to the Sentences of thoſe Judges, 
who in acting — an incompetent Authority were as 
hable to be puniſh'd, as if they had acted by none at 
all. 0 a 5 OT 
hut our Author, inſtead of proving that Edward IV. 
took this Method to ſhew the World, that the Acts of 
the 3 Henrics were all invalid, endeayours to prove 
ir from his confirming them, and ſays, the Extra- 
parliamentary Acts of the 3 Hexries, © were not 


 ©lJook'd on as valid, is evident by the confirming 


© them {| by the 1 of Edward IV. for why, ſays he, 
* were they confirmed if they did not need it. Whereas 
by the Rules he himſelf has lay'd down, their being 
confirmed by Parliament was a Demonftration they 
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were not Acts done by an invalid, or incempetent, 
or null Authority, ' 


Ends of Government. = * Ae 

To ſhew, that the Parliamentary Acts of the 3 Hemries 
had no Validity, he ſays ſome of them, * relating to the 
Town of Shrewsbury, and the founding ſome religious 
Houſes, were confirm'd by Edward IV. and this he will 
have to amount to a Proof, that not only theſe were 


invalid Laws, but that even all thoſe numerous Acts 


of theirs, which were never confirm'd, were likewiſe 
void. And, after he has argued. a good while from 
the Confirmation of theſe Laws againſt the. Legillative 
Capacity of the 3 Henries, he ſays, the true f Reaſon 


© why theſe Acts of Parliament were coofirm'd, ſeems 


© to have been rather to ſecure them from the Acts of Re- 
© ſumption, which pats'd juſt before in this Seſſions 9 
© Parliament, than to ſupply the Defects of Authori- 
ty in the Houſe of Lancafter. ä 
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All Acts of Parliament owe their Force at all Times 
to the Authority of the then Legiſlators, whoſe pre- 
ſum'd Will it is, that thoſe Acts of their Anceſtors, 
which they do not repeal, ſhall remain in Force; and 
confirming Laws, is turning a preſam'd Will in- 
to an expreſs Will: And when any Laws are of the 
greateſt Conſequence to the Subject, or our Kings are 
not very careful to obſerve them, all wiſe Parliaments 
have got them confirm'd ; hoping what was ſo lately 
done, by thee-xpreſsConſent of the Kings themſelves,might 
have the greater Force on them: Thus“ Magna Charta 
has been thirty Times confirm'd in Parliament. 

But this Author himſelf does not believe, that thoſe 
Kings, he calls de facto, bad ſo little Power as he here 

retends they had, ſince he ſays, f that Richard III. with 
Regard to Henry VII. was a King de jure, which was 
the Reaſon that Henry repeal'd thoſe Laws of Richard he 
had a Mind toget rid of. And how can any King get rid 
of any Laws made by his Predeceſſor but by repealing 
them? Nay, this Author ſuppoſes, || that King William 
and his Convention-Parliament had a Power of repeal- 
Ing Laws; and therefore makes the 11 of Henry 7. to 
be repeal'd. by the 1 of William 3. Sefſ. 2. c. 2. 

After this Author has for ſeveral Pages together pre- 
tended to prove by Arguments, which demonſtrate the 
contrary, that the Acts of the 3 Henries were void 
from the Beginning, he is at laſt contented to allow 
them a Power to make a Sort of a Middle between Laws 
and no Laws, that were not compleatly valid without a 
Confirmation from Edward IV. nor void without his de- 
claratory * Act, otherwiſe they would remain in a preca- 
rious Condition during his Reipn, 

An honeſt Writer would not have amus'd us with 
Words on fo important a Subject, but have told us 
the Difference between valid and compleatly valid, or 


between void and not void; the precarious Condition of 


the Laws of the 3 Henries; but I believe we ſhall find, 
that 'tis not their Laws, but our Author's Hypotheſis is 
in a precarious Condition, 
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He ſays, © if he may preſume to ſpeak freely on a Sub- 
© jet, which he is "7 no means qualified to be confi- 
a 


* dent in (a Truth he has fully prov'd in every Page) he 
© is of an Opinion, That, tho' ſome of the Acts of the 
© 4 Henries were actually void upon Edward's Accetfioh 
to the Throne, yet the greateſt Part were only void. 
© able by him, vx. all thoſe Acts of Parliament which did 
© not in the leaſt prejudice the Intereſt of the King de 
© jure, but were alſo conducive to the general Good of 
© the Subject, and the Peace and Happineſs of the Go- 
© vernment : But then they entirely depended on the 
© Pleaſure of Edward IV, whether their Authority 
© ſhould be fully eſtabliſh'd, or utterly rejected. | 


For my part I can't dels thinking, that the 3 Henries 


and their Parliaments either had, or had not a Legiſla- 
tive Capacity; if they had, their Laws could only be 
repeal'd by the ſame Power that made them; if they 
had not, then their pretended Laws were no Laws, 
had no Being, or were always void; and conſequently 
could not be made Laws but by being enacted by Par- 
liament. It's very ſirange, that the 3 Henries uſurping 
a Power which did not belong to them, could not oat 

ive Edward IV. a Right, which otherwiſe he could 
have no Pretence to, but deprive the Parliament of their 
Right. 85 . | 
| He ſays, © the Laws of the 3 Henries were good againſt 
© the Subject, who had already given his f Conſent 
© to them, yet they did not bind the King againſt his 
© Will; if this be good Reaſoning, then all Kings would 
have an abſolute. Power over all the Laws made by any 
of their Predeceſſors, except thole only to which they, 
when Subjects, had conlented ; and Edward IV. 
could have been bound by no Laws but thoſe of H. 6. 
under whom this || Author ſays, * he liv'd many Years 
© in great Honour and Proſperity. 

If the Laws of the 3 Henries did bind the Subjects 
during their Reigns, and only became ſome yoid, and 
others voidable, upon Edward's coming to the Crown, 
this ſuppoſes they had a Right to make Laws, and they, 
who had a Right to make Laws, could not want a Right 
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to execute Laws, and conſequently muſt be rightful 
Kings. | 

He ſays, the Acts of the 3 Henries, remaining on 
* Record, were executed without any Interruption 
from the King, and therefore were of Force only by 
© his Permiſſion; if ſo, his declarative Act was not 
neceſſary to give them Force; nay the Judges muſt 
ſuppoſe, thoſe Acts were valid from the Beginning, 
becauſe when they firſt executed them, they could not 
think they had then their Force from the Kings per- 
mitting their Execution without any Interruption. 
Hie fays, the Laws of the 3 Henries were of no f Au- 
© thority by Virtue of the Legiſlative Capacity in the 
© Makers of them; but being of publick Uſe and Ser- 
© vice, by the Sufferance of Edward and his Succeſ- 
© ſors, and the Approbation of the People, they have 
© been conſtantly receiv'd. and executed, as if they 
were made by Princes of an undoubted Title. 
But if their Laws did not obtain their Force, as 
Acts of Parliament, but like common Law by a con- 
ſtant and uninterrupted Practice, they could have no 
Force by Virtue of any declarative Act of Edward, 
or obtam any Force during his Reign, or in a long 
Time after, till they could plead an immemorial Pre- 
{cription. | 
Hie ſuppoſes, ||* That the Laws, of thoſe he calls 
Kings de facto, may have obtain'd, as he ſays the 
© Pope's Laws did by royal Sufferance, and free 
© Conſent of the Subject. | | | 

Our Nation was ſo bigotted in former Times, as to 
imagine, that the Pope, as Head of the Church, had 
a Power to make Laws for the Chriftian World; 
but they were no ſooner convinc'd of the Abſurdity of 
that Notion, but the Papa! Laws would have loſt all 
their Authority, had it not been for the 25th of 
Henry VIII. * 5 2 I; 
Nothing can be more wicked, as well as fooliſh, 
than to ſtart ſach Notions, as leave us in the Dark, 
about what Laws are obligatory, and what not ? how 
can it be expected, that People ſhon'd agree (ſuppoſing 
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à ground for the diſtinction) who are Kings, de jure 
= de fatto, when our Author can't agree with ho. 
ſelf about Henry VII. ſometimes making him one, and 
ſometimes the other juſt as it ſerves his Purpoſe; 
or if they ſnhou'd agree about that matter, they wou 
{till differ, whether ſuch Laws made by a King de facta 
had obtain'd a ſufficient Authority by preſcription 5; 
or were capable of obtaining it? that is, whether they. 
were Laws that did not in the leaſt prejudice the 
tntereſt of the Kings de jure, and beſides, were of 
publick Uſe and Service not only different Men, but 
different Parties are very much divided about what 
is for the intereſt of the King, as well as what is of 
publick Uſe and Service, and conſequently what won'd 
appear good Laws to ſome, wau'd not by others be 
thought to have the leaſt obligation ; and had the Laws 
of ſo many of our Kings obtain'd aſter this manner, 
the Law Books wou'd be full of Caſes of this Nature; 
but they are ſo far from teaching us any ſuch Doctrine, 
that without any ſuch diſtinction, they quote the Laws 
made by theſe, our Author calls Kings de facts, not 
as Common but Statute Laws, made in ſuch a Reign 
and ſuch a Year of the Kings Reign, and pay | he ſame 
Regard to the Laws of a King, who came to the Throne 
by depoſing the next of Kin, as if he himſelf had a 
lineal deſcent. 

Shou'd a Man vent ſuch whimſies in any of our Courts 
of Judicature, 1 know what Place he wou'd be thought 
fit for, eſpecially if he ſhou'd, like our Author, give ſo 
wild an Account why the Laws, not only of Henry 
VII. but Richard III. are in Force, viz. That © Henry 
VIII. had too much Reſpe& for his Father to ſet a 
* publick Mark on him as an * Uſurper, by Annulling 
his Acts, and none of his Succeſſors wou'd afterwards 
* give themſelves the Trouble of calling their Autho- 
* rity in queſtion. 4 | 

It's a Maxim with our Author, that a King de jure 
can declare the Acts of a Ring de facto null and void, 
but that a King de facto, has no Power over the Atts 
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of a King de jure; but this, ſince no King will own 
himſelf an Uſurper, or Ring de facto, will alike give 
all Kings a Power over the acts of thoſe whoſe Titles 
they diſapprov'd. "I | | 

And ſince the Houſe of Lancafter charg'd the Houſe 
of York, as our Author obſerves, with having Falſely, 
Traiterouſly, and Uſurpingly ſeiz'd on the Crown, 
the Kings of one Houſe cou'd not pretend to any Pow- 
er by vertue of being Kings de jure, but what the o- 
thers wou'd alike claim; and conſequently the validity of 
all the Acts of Edward IV. and Richard III. wou'd 
have depended on the pleaſure of Henry VII. And Hen- 
ry V Nt, had it in his Power to have annulFd all the 
Acts either of the Houſe of York or Lancaſter; and by 
the ſame Reaſon, the Laws of Queen Mary begotten 
in Inceſt, con'd not have been obligatory to Queen 
Elizabeth, and King James, if he had no Mind to have 
own'd the Legitimacy of Queen Elizabeth, wou'd not 
have been bound by any of her Acts; and our Author 
who impudently makes King James to come to the 
Crown contrary both to Acts of Parliament, and the 
Right our Kings have by Common Law, of diſpoſing 
of the Crown by Will, if he be conſiſtent with his 
own Principles, muſt think that neither his, nor his 
Succeſſors Acts have the ſame Force as thoſe made by 
Kings de Jure. | dh 
Our Author in all Likelihood borrowed this Notion 
from the Promoters of Perſecution ; with whom 'tis a 
conſtant Maxim, that thofe in Power, who are of the 
true Religion, have a Right to perſecute Men of falſe 
Religions, which, ſince every Magiſtrate thinks his own 
Religion to be true, ſubjects all Religions, but the Na. 


tional, alike to Perſecution, and does as much Miſchief 


to Mankind, as our Authors notion, if it were admit- 
ted, wou'd do to the State. 

According to our Authors Scheme, our Liberties 
can't be Safe but under an Uſurper ; for tho' it be con- 
trary to Magna Charta, and the very being of Parli- 
aments, for the King to raiſe Money by his own Au- 


. thority, yet this Author, to ſhew how Abſolute the 


Power of a King de jure is, tells us that Henry VIII. 
exacted 
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© exated by his own Authority, by way of “ Loan, 
© 10 perCent, of all Goods, Utenſils and Lands, accor- 
© ding to the extremeſt Rate,reveal'd by the Oath of the 
© Poſſeſſor; and this he juſtifies, becauſe there was no 
Law, as he ſays againſt it, but what was made by a 
King de fatto, 5 

once thought to have paid an unuſual Compliment 
to this Author, and to have confuted him without con- 
tradicting him, by only putting his own Contradi- 
ions together; but then, I faw, I muſt have been 
oblig'd to tranſcribe the beſt part of his Book, fo full 
is it of Inconſiſtenc ies. 

And whoever will endeavour to ſhew that by our 
Conſtitution, none but Right Heirs have had a Com- 
petent Authority for Government; and that \ 5 
of all others, tho' they were entruſted by the Nation 
with the Adminiſtration of their Civil Aﬀairs were 
null and invalid, muſt unavoidably talk after this 
Rate. | 

We muſt ſuppoſe, that either none but Right Heirs 
can put Men out of a State of Nature; and that it is 
impoſſible for a People to be 1 united to a- 
ny other as their Head, or elſe we muſt allow, that 
when a Nation (which can never unalterably tie it 
ſelf down) varies from their uſual Method relating to 
the Succeſſion, and intruſts Perſons, who have no Pre- 
tence to Heirſbip with the Adminiftration of their Civil 
Affairs, That thoſe Perſons have a ſufficient Authority, 
to do every thing that's Neceſſary for the Support of 
the Body-Politick ; and which will anſwer the End of 
their being ſet over them. 

To deny this, wou'd be to ſtrike at the Authority 
of all the Governments in the World, which are ow- 
ing to ſome Revolution or other; none of which can 
be more juſtifiable than that lately made, in defence of 
our Laws, Liberties and Religion, | 

If Hugh Capet was not a Rightful King, when the 
French rejected Charles of Loram, the deceaſed King's 
Unkle for making pernicious Alliances, and plac'd him 
no ways related to the Crown, on the Throne, [ 
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wou'd: be glad to know, when the Kings of this Line 
began to bave a Right; and I might ask the ſame 
Queſtion, with Relation to the Royal Branch, of-the 
Family the of Stuarts, which was ſet on the Throne by 
the Scots, when they excluded Baliol their King, and 
all his Poſterity, for his Male Adminiſtration. | 
_ The Nation wou'd have been oblig'd ro, this Author, 
(ſince he muſt needs know what is intended) for put- 
ting them in mind of the. miſerable State, they mu 
fall into, if the Pretender prevails ; had he not done it 
inſultingly, and with an air of Triumph. * He lets the 
Clergy know, they have no Right to the Preferments 
beſtow'd by. the Crown, ſince the Revolution, nor 
the Lords to their Titles, and that no Grants made 
by the Crown ſince that time are good; Ang that all 
our Parliamentary Securities muſt fall of Courſe; and 
that none of the Laws, or any Legal Securities for our 
Eſtates are valid. | ICE 
But even this is not the worſt, for he ſays; Þ © 1 
* defire-thoſe who think, that the 11 of Henry VII. 
upon a proper Occaſion, may be of uſe to the Adhe- 
© rents of a King de facto, to abate of their Confidence, 
© till thoſe who are the Judges of ſuch Matters have, 
© by their Publick Reſolutions, determin'd the Sence 
* of it, If it ſhould happen in a Country, given to 
© change, that a King de jure, ſometime or other, 
* ſhould by Force and Violence, diſpoſſeſs a King de 
© fatto, who can be ſure what the Opinion of the 
* Parliament, and Judges may be, -when thofe, who 
have follow'd the Fortunes of the King in Poſſeſſion, 
* ſhall plead this Statute for Impunity ; it may poſli- 
© bly-at laſt be determin'd agreeably to the Opinion 
© ] have now deliver'd. 
Would any Man, who did not think that Meaſures 
were fo concerted, that the Prerc::der could not fail 
of Coming in, threaten the Nation with Vengeance, 
with nothing leis than Hanging, for paying their Alle- 
giance to the Late and Pretent Government, 
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That People may- not miſtake, his Meaning, and 
that they may know who are like to ſuffer, he ſays, 
© * when ever the Heir ſhall recover his Right, there's 
no Law to ſhelter from his Reſentment, ſuch as op- 
© pos'd his Claim, and lent their Aſſiſtance to his Ene- 
© my; whoever took up Arms for him, or afliſted him 
© with Men or Money; the Soldiers that fought for 
© him, the Divines that made it Goſpel; and the Gen- 
© tlemen of the Inns of Court, who made it I aw, are all 


. * involv'd in the Guilt of departing ſrom their Alle- 


© giance: And this he pretends his Adverſary muſt 
allow, | 

He ſays another thing, which certainly ought to be 
well conſider'd by our Engl Gomey and Nobility, 
which is; T © That William I. diſtributed the Earl- 
© dome, Baronies, Biſhopricks, and Prelacies, of the 
© whole Land to his Normans, who hated the Engliſh 
Sat that Rate, that whatſoever their Merit might 
* otherwiſe be, they depriv'd them of all Dignities, 
and ſent for worthleſs Foreigners from all Parts, to 
© fill their Places. And he makes the Condition of the 
Engliſh Nobility and Gentry, to be then ſo Miſerable, 
that he ſays; © a great Part of them fled into Scotland, 
© ſome into Denmark and Ireland, and others to Con- 
* Rantinople, And if but one Province of France, durſt 
treat the Engliſhh aſter this Rate; what may not the 
whole, now moſt Powerful Kingdom do, if ever a Pa- 
piſt bred up in French Maxims, and govern'd by French 
Councils prevails? When their Ancient hatred is ſo 
much encreas'd by the Difference of. Religion; Will 
they not bring with them worthleſs Foreigners, to fill 
all Places, Eccleſiaſtical, Civil, and Military ? And 
will not then our Nobility and Gentry, whatever their 
Merit otherwiſe might be, either be deſtroy'd, or ſent 
to the Gallies or Mines; the uſeful Hands tranſported 
to France, and the Ear\doms, Baronies, Bilhopricks, 
and Prelacies of the whole Land given to Foreigners, 
who then will come over in whole Shoals, to enjoy 
the Spoils of the Country. 
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who can tell; but that in a'Suctee-. 


yet that Conqueſt may be the Real Deng 
what will not then 300000 Regular Troops be able to 
effect, N which may be Waſted over every Tide) 
if ey ou'd be join'd by à Party at Home? If this 
Conſideration. will not unite all Proteſtants, what will 
become of the Poor Nation ? Pare thy People O Lord, 
whom thou haſt ſo often Redeem'd? 8 | 


ding Reign tho” he Chevalizr's Intereſt may be preten-- 
ded, yer th; ? And 
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